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Major confrontation 
The battleline have been drawn: 
On one side, Operation Rescue 
and the religious right, which 
believes abortion is murder; on the 
other, a multitude that believes 
reversing hard-earned abortion 
rights would be a horror. The 
battle is being waged in the streets 
for the whole world to see. Where 
do you stand? 
x See page three. 
A time to act 
It’s gettting to the point that the 
environment is no longer a pretty 
sight. The oil in the ocean, holes in 
| the ozone, poison on our food. 
| Every year, it seems,Mother Earth 
takes another one on the chin. But 
it doesn’t have to be this way if 
people get involved. That is the . 
message brought to Northern 
Essex during Earth Awareness 
Week. 
See page five. 


Making the grade 


Northern Essex will be honoring 
its own on at the Awards Convo- 
cation on May 25. Students will be 
recognized only for academic 
achievements, but also for extra- 
curricular activities and commu- 
nity service. It’s just the way the 
college says “Congratulations.” 
See page six. 
Studying itself 
The college has decided to study 
itself in the evaluation process, 
mostly to prove how good North- 
ern Essex is doing its job. It’s a 
planned two-year program. The 
format still must be decided. 
See page eight. 
On the make 
Lots of big employers are coming 
to the April 26 Job Fair, hoping 
they can find the people they need 
for their companies. Don’t worry. 
They'll be as nervous as you are. 
See page nine. 
Cheating yourself 
It happens more than you think. 
Students have some ingenious 
ways of cheating that go far 
beyond roving eyes and plagia- 
rism, but they end up losers in the 
end. 
; See page sixteen. 
Music concert 
Northern Essex’s Chorus has 
some big plans for its April concert, 
but Michael Finegold is keeping 
mum about exactly what going to 
happen. However, he saysit’s gonna 
be fun. 
See page seventeen 
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TUITION HIKE 


Regents may vote 7.7 peers increase 


By STUART H. RHEINGOLD 
and GAVIN J. SUTCLIFFE 
Staff Reporters 

A 7.7 percent increase in tuition for all 
public colleges, universities, and commu- 
nity colleges has been requested by Frank- 
lyn Jenifer, chancellor of the board of re- 
gents of higher education. The proposed 
increase would cost NECC students an 
additional $30 per semester. 

In a Boston Globe article Jenifer said, “1 
am of the strong belief that it is both appro- 
priate and necessary.” He also said stu- 


dents should be responsible for their “fair 


share” while needy students should be 
provided for. 

If this proposal passes at the Regents’ 
May 9 meeting, it will make this the second 


consecutive year students will pay an in- fim 


creased tuition. 


The majority of NECC students reacted [i 


negatively to this news. 

“It is an outrage and a disgrace,” said 
Kathleen Cavanaugh, liberal arts major. 

Millie Poston, liberal arts major, said, 
“For the amount of money I'll be paying, I 
could attend a university witha larger choice 
of classes.” 

Not all NECC students feel the same 
way, however. “I am not really for it, but 
the school needs the money. The school is 
inexpensive as it is, and students get a 
quality education for a good price. I don’t 
feel itis going to killanybody,” said Geroge 
Dionne Jr., engineering major. 

NECC administrators appear to agree 
the increase is both necessary and reason- 
able. 

“Given the cost of higher education it is 
a very reasonable request...costs of every- 
thing realistically go up on an annual ba- 
sis,” said Paul Bevilacqua, chairman of the 
division of human services and health 
professions. 

“Jenifer is attempting to extend legisla- 
tion that would allow us (NECC) to retain 
the money and is also requiring that any 
emergency fee be done away with,” said 
Joe Brown, NECC dean of administration. 

NECC student senate members seemed 
hesitant to support the proposal. 

“They (Board Of Regents) have to 
make sure the increases will not affect fi- 
nancial aid, because they will be the stu- 
dents most affected,” said Student Senate 
President Rhonda Imonti. 

Chancellor Jenifer has said the neediest 
students will not be affected by the in- 
creases and the regents have increased the 
number of students eligible for financial 
aid next year. 

The Board of Regents’ long term goal is 
to raise tuition to 30 percent of the state’s 
cost to educate students. 

Jenifer plans to do this over a period of 
several years with increases not exceeding 
9 percent a year. He has promised to in- 
crease financial aid at the same time, ac- 
cording to recent reports. 


Senate problems 


PROGRAMMING BOARD difficulties forced the resignation of Student Senate Vice- 


president Patricia Shuman last 


S. Proposki photo 


Friday after a controversy erupted after the 


cancellation of a concert planned for April 7. $4,200 was lost from the programming 


account of the Student Activities Fund. 


Shuman ousted 
as vice-president 


Programming woes cost her committee chair 


By LYNNE BROWN 
Editor 

The Student Senate removed Sen. Patri- 
cia Shuman from the office of vice-presi- 
dent and chair of the program committee 
on the afternoon of Friday, April 14 by 
secret ballot. This action did not remove her 
from the senate. 

The senate based its decision on an ex- 
amination of Shuman’s performance of her 
constitutional duties as chair of the pro- 
gram committee, which include working 
with the student activities director on plan- 
ning and developing a student activities 
agenda, forming a program committee to 
assist in planning and implementing stu- 
dent activity functions, and holding pro- 
gram committee meetings. 

The senate’s examination of Shuman’s 
job performance was prompted by the 


cancellation ofa concert Shuman had sched- 
uled featuring the groups, O-Positive, The 
Premieres, and China. 

Stephen Michaud, director of student 
activities, said the decision to cancel the 
concert slated for April 7 was made March 
28 because of the lack of advertising and 
advance ticket reservations. Because con- 
tracts had been made with the three bands, 
$4,200 was lost from the programming 
account funded by student activity fees. 

Michaud said if the concert was held a 
minimum of another $560 would have been 
spent for a college electrician, campus se- 
curity, a Haverhill police officer and clean- 
up crew. 

Michaud said, “Don’t worry. I know of 
100 to 150 people going, that is not gooD 


See- SHUMAN - PAGE 13 
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Broken trust... 


The loss of $4200 in student activity 
funds because of inaction and lack of 
communication by the Student Senate’s 
programming committee isinexcusable 
and indefensible. 

During the current fiscal nightmare 
in the higher education system, fiscal 
responsibility is imperative at all levels 
of governance in the system. Anything 
less than total fiscal responsibility can- 
not be tolerated. 

Constitutionally, the burden of re- 
sponsibility for assuring proper pro- 
gramming of events falls to the vice- 
president, and responsibility can not 
and should not be shifted to other indi- 
viduals when disaster strikes. 

It is ironic this semester that the 
Senate repeatedly challenged the stu- 
dent body to find out how student 
activity fees were being spent. Less 
than 1 percent of the student body re- 


All-College 
Council 
questions 


To the editor: 

Can the Leopard Change its Spots? 

A couple of years ago, the president of 
the college was censured by the faculty 
association for an autocratic management 
style. In response, 75 percent of the faculty 
and professional staff of the association or 
‘union’ voted to censure him. Before and 
after this vote, the Board of Trustees re- 
mained stubbornly partisan in support of 
the president, but privately, we can only 
surmise they may have voiced their con- 
cern at the low morale of the college com- 
munity. In response to some of the criti- 
cisms voiced by the association, the presi- 
dent and a special committee came forth 
with a new, boarder-based governance 
structure to assist him in a more participa- 
tory democracy. It appears this broader- 
based group had the added advantage of 
diluting the faculty voice in governance, 
and presumably this would also dilute the 
level of criticism — with these mixed mo- 
tives, the All-College Council was born. 

After six months of this new governance 
structure, it’s time to take a look at the 
progress of this experiment and to see how 
our president has been relating to it. 

1. All the council committees have been 
elected, assembled, and are functioning; 
some appear to be proactive, some neutral, 
and some reactive. 

2. The interest of the new constituency 
groups — clerical /maintenance, part-tim- 
ers, continuing education members and 
student elected representatives has been 
mixed. Like faculty and staff, they are find- 
ing governance is heavy going, and some 
have merely dropped by the wayside and 
have let the remaining elected members 
carry the burden. 

3. Some members have a sinking feeling 
that this All-College Council structure, 
because ofits inevitably slow response time 
to events, has merely become a structure 


sponded to the challenge, creating an 
atmosphere conducive to non-ac- 
countability ina time when accontabil- 
ity is crucial. 

The responsibility must be shared. 
In the case of programming primary 
responsibility rests with the program 
chair and committee (if one exists), who 
are followed in descending order of 
responsibility by the Student Senate, 
the Student Activities Office, the press, 
and the student body. 


A majority of the senate reacted to 
the loss with indignation and anger 
anda move by the senate to restructure 
the programming board has developed. 

Students must support the senate in 
this effort or ultimately face the conse- 
quences brought about from non-in- 
volvement and the irresponsible ac- 
tions of their elected leaders. 


Observer 


letter 


that can passively give its approval to 
administrative initiatives. Thus this allows 
the administration to function as usual but 
with a layer of bureaucracy that gives its 
decisions political legitimacy. 

I suggest that this legitimacy is suspect. 
Let us examine the latest, vitally important 
administrative iniative to see how much 
active ‘advising’ the president has been 
seeking or getting. 

Under the budget crisis unfolding 
weekly at the state level, the administration 
has been forced to make some hard deci- 
sions quickly. There is nothing like a crisis 
atmosphere to test anew governance struc- 
ture. Recently the president came forth with 
a directive of scaling down the institution 
using five major points in his proposal, 
known jokingly by a senior administrator 
as “Dimitry’s five points of light." I suggest 
more appropriately it be known as the five 
points of slight. Essentially the five points 
can be condensed into one major point— 
the uniform cut back of all sections of the 
college staff equally whether they be full or 
part-time employees. No attempt will be made 
to reflect what is expendable, all programs 
and all current expenditures are deemed 
equally worthy or equally vulnerable. 

Did the president seek input from the 
standing committees of the All-College 
Council before outlining his plans? No. Did 
we get a feeling of participation in this 
major decision that effects us all? No. So 
much for participatory democracy; itclearly 
has failed its first major test. This reminds 
the writer of that saying “the more things 
change, the more they stay the same.” 

It appears this All-College Council is in 
danger of becoming mere window dress- 
ing and is as outside the main action as the 
old Academic Council once was. I fear that 
the involvement level of all the members of 
the college community, which is already 
low, will fall even further. The small core of 
the essentially involved people will become 
further disillusioned. Such things censure 
votes are made of. The central question is, 
as it always has been, “Can the president 
change his censured spots?” 

John Osborne, dept. of natural science 


Coddled students? 


Some feel they're spoiled, others not so sure 


By ANNE HUSSEY 
Staff Reporter 

“When I was in school,” as my mother 
used to say, “you knew what was expected 
of you, and you did it...or else!” 

How times have changed. Today’s col- 
lege students are coddled. Today’s college 
students do not know what is expected of 
them. 

“Many freshmen simply cannot handle 
the academic demands,” writes Richard 
Saltus in the Boston Globe, “for reasons that 
involveboth poor preparation in high school 
and, many teachers argue, a decline in 
motivation and self-discipline among the 
young.” 

When I read my first syllabus last fall, 1 
was astounded, shocked and insulted. Was 
I in college or high school? 

Asastudent at NECC in 1967, my teach- 
ers expected it to be my responsibility to 
come to class ontime, todo homework, and 
to be motivated to learn. I was expected to 
beresponsible—to haveassignments ready, 
papers done correctly, and to come to class. 
If I chose not to meet my responsibilities, I 
suffered the consequences. 

In 1989, students are given a list of re- 
sponsibilities in great detail—student be- 
havior, sentence structure, grammar, punc- 
tuation, class attendance, and homework. 
Every expectation is listed. No stone is left 
unturned. 

Today’s teachers at NECC feel this is a 
necessary part of their teaching responsi- 
bilities. 

“The most important thing I teach is 
responsibility,” says C.J. Crivaro, associate 
professor, behavioral sciences dept. “I spend 
20% of my time in this area.” 

Why should I loseclass time so a teacher 
can teach responsibility? 

“I cannot writea syllabus that will handle 
all the needs of all the students I teach,” 
says Allan Pollock, associate professor, dept. 
of natural sciences. 

The philosophy of NECC, as expressed 
in the college catalogue says,”Northern 
Essex Community college is committed to 
the belief that high quality education should 
and can be available to everyone in the 
community. People ofall ages are welcome 
to utilize the educational opportunities 


C.J. Crivaro 


“The most important 
thing I teach 
is responsibility.” 


Opinion 


column 


offered.” 

There are 45 local communities that 
contribute to the student population of 
NECC. 

“There are all levels of abilities,” says 
Paula Strangie, associate professor, dept. of 
behaviorial sciences. “All levels of prepar- 
edness among our students.” 

College is no longer limited to the stu- 
dent who is from the upper levels of aca- 
demics. 

This adds to the diversity of the student 
population of NECC. Young and old, moti- 
vated and uninterested, well-prepared and 
ill-prepared, and all the people in between. 
We are a melting pot of education which 
adds to our experiences as students. 

In the 60s, colleges and universities en- 
larged to meet the demands and needs of 
the “baby boomers.” But, the baby boomers 
have all graduated, and the college age 
population has grown smaller. Enrollments, 
however, still need to be kept up to make 
use of these facilities. 

There are many students in college to- 
day who would not have been there 20 
years ago—students who need direction 
and guidance (i.e. coddling). 

As a student of the 90s, I will have to 
accept and work with the system of the 
detailed syllabus. Ultimately, this willmake 
my live better because a greater segment of 
the population will be educated, making 
better lives for themselves, their children, 
and the world at large. 


The Observer is a public forum 
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Abortion debate still rages on 


By MICHAEL BURT 
Opinion Editor 


Prior to the landmark 1973 Roevs. Wade 
decision, if a woman needed an abortion, 
she was forced to subject herself to non- 
hospital conditionsina dimly litbackroom, 
where many times the closest thing to a sur- 
gical tool was a clothes hanger. 

On April 24, the Supreme Court of the 
United States will once again grapple with 
the question of whether it has the right to 
tell a woman what she can and cannot do 
with her body. If the court were attempting 
to do this to a man, the result would be no 
less than a revolt against the government, 
but it is not. 

When Roe vs. Wade was handed down 
by the high court in 1973, it set off a political 
tug of war which still lasts to this very day 
between the conservatives and liberals. 

During the Reagan years, the Supreme 
Court has seen several new conservative 
appointments to the bench: O'Conner, 
Scalia, and Kennedy. 

Many people believe that because of 
these appointments, the court will vote to 
limit abortion rights because of the change 
in its makeup. 

Since these appointments are made by 
the president, (and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate) George Bush has what some look at as 
the power to stack the deck and control 
what the ideological make up of the court. 

The Reagan administration has favored 
the side of the Pro-Life movement and thus 
has left a legacy for women of this country, 
which will have repercussions for years to 
come. 

As the stakes go up, so too do the tactics 
the Pro-Life supporters use. Women who 
are in favor of abortion are also in favor of 
“destroying” 4,000 babies a day, the organi- 
zation might say. They do not seem to take 
into account that women who choose to 
have an abortion, are not doing it for the 
experience, but for reasons that are per- 
sonal to them. 

The Pro-Life movement has taken on a 
new nameinthe past few years. Now known 
as “Project Rescue,” it has set its sights on 
turning back the hands of time and revers- 
ing the Roe vs. Wade decision. 

Project Rescue volunteers, in many cases, 
meet the night before they are to picket an 


abortion clinic and review last minute de- 
tails such as what to do if a police officer 
confronts them. In such an event they are 
instructed to get down on their hands and 
knees and symbolically craw] like a baby. 
As soon as the officer touches them, they 
stop moving. When the officer releases 
them, they begin to crawl again. 

This type of non-violent reaction to the 
police safeguards the protestors from fel- 
ony charges that might be pressed against 
them. 

Project Rescue’s real strength is in 
numbers and organization. They have the 
ability to be at two or three abortion clinics 
within the same city at the same time. This 
enables the group to keep a continuous 
protest going throughout the day, and 
obtain something that is essential to the fur- 
therance of their cause, air time on the local 
news. 

Pro-choice advocates feel if the high court 
reverses the 1973 decision, women will be 
forced to seek the services of people who 
are not qualified and in many instances are 
doing abortions just for the money. 


This world can be very cruel and one 
must realize that they are not always going 
to be fond of the things that happen within 
it. But a decision by the Supreme Court on 
a woman’s rights issue such as this one 
cannot be done objectively by a panel of 
eight male and one female judges. 

The issues before the Supreme Court 
should be left to deciding on things that 
concern the law, not morality. 

How a judicial body that prides itself on 
equality and justice for all can see fit to 
throw away everything it was founded on 
in order to take away something which is 
not theirs to take in the first place, is in 
direct contrast to the principles this country 
was founded on. 

Although the right to petition the gov- 
ernment is one that should never be taken 
away, theidea of petitioning thecourt solely 
to restrict someone’s civil liberties should 
be closely scrutinized. 

If the Supreme Court is looking for a 
relevant issue to review, they might look at 
the protection laws regarding battered 
women which are being overlooked daily 


in this country. 

The court might also consider leaving 
their chambers and visiting some of the 
abortion clinics that they helped establish. 
There they would find the reason they 
passed this law in the first place. A sterile 
environment whichis regulated by the state. 
An environment which if it serves no other 
purpose, serves to eliminate the butchers 
who once performed this operation with a 
clothes hanger. 

Roe vs. Wade was effective and right. It 
did something too many Supreme Court 
decisions do not do, serve the purpose for 
which they were intended. 


Feedback:Should the courts overturn Roe vs. Wade? 


Ellie Buck, liberal arts 

"I don’t feel Rowe vs. Wade should be over- 
turned only because that will send literally 
thousands of women to “back-alley abor- 
tions.” I do not believea human fetus is life at 
the pointofconception. Without proper coun- 
seling and surgical procedures, the death 
rate for women and their future children 
would go up astronomically." 


Jonathan Klemm, elec. tech. 

"Before we can fully comprehend the deci- 
sion we are about to make, we must first 
look at who this decision might hurt. If we 
made abortion illegal, many poor people in 
inner cities would suffer. Abortion would 
become a black market and more hazard- 
ous. We should make adoption more read- 
ily available for people, then deal with Roe 
vs. Wade. I personally hate abortion, but I 
don’t want people to get hurt if it were 
made illegal.” 


Crime wave: drugs hit city streets 


By G.D. FARNELL 
Staff Reporter 
The houses crouched behind chain link 
fences and dead bolt locks line Haverhill’s 
Nichols St. as] walked towards my brother’s 
apartment. The night before several young 
men were arrested for trying to kill each 


other with a hammer and a wrench on the 
corner I was now passing. The incident 
received a short paragraphin the local paper 
and was quickly forgotten. 

The wind swept the loose trash across 
the street as I approached Fourth Ave. I 
knocked on my brother's door through the 


Leann Lyskowsky, business transfer 

"T don’t think the court should be involved 
in the issue of abortion. It’s the woman’s 
body and she should have the right to do 
what she wants withit. It’s a moral issue, so 
the decision should be all hers." 


Peter Flynn, chairperson, behavioral 
sciences dept. 

"Certainly not. The government, federal 
or state, was never constituted to legislate 
the private, personal or physical affairs of 
our lives. To the contrary—the 
Constitution was designed to protect 
these very rights.” 


plywood, covering a hole burglars had 
kicked in the week before. 

Inside, my brother, a friend, and aneigh- 
bor were having a beer and watching a 
cocaine dealer through the windowscrossed 
with tape from hurricane Gloria. The neigh- 
bor was a fairly bright 18 year-old who 
dropped out of high school to pursue a 
career in narcotics distribution. 

I spoke with the neighbor until ten 


o’clock, when he borrowed my brother’s 
jacket to runanerrand. Henever came back 
that night. We thought perhaps he had 
been arrested, as such inconveniences are 
common. The next day we discovered he 
had been in an argument with a friend he 
was staying with and his friend stabbed 
him twice. 


See- CRIME -page four 
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Crude oil, 
cruel reality 


Lesson of Valdez is action 


By JIM McPHAIL 
Copy Editor 

In wake of the disastrous oil spill off the 
coast of Alaska, Americans are outraged, 
and rightly so. But should their rage be 
directed at themselves. 

We have done more damage to our frail 
and fragile planetin the last 40 years thanin 
the previous 2,000 years. The time to take 
action is now. 

The consciousness of Americans to the 
catastrophic environmental problems 
which glare back at us has reached an all- 
time high. 

Evidence of this is the recent festivities 
at NECC centering around Earth Aware- 
ness Week. Students and faculty alike have 
donned symbolic green ribbons displaying 
their sincere concern over environmental 
issues. 

This is a step in the right direction be- 
cause through consciousness we become 
educated. Once educated we take action. 
Or do we? 

To say you care about the deteriorating 
condition of the planet is ordinary. To do 
something about it is extraordinary. 

Over ten years ago a three word phrase 
became synonymous with disaster-a nu- 
clear disaster that is-Three Mile Island. 

It was clear then, as it still is today, 
Americans were not, are not, and probably 
never will be at ease with nuclear power. 

A decision was then made to rely more 
heavily on natural resources, the main one 
being crude oil, of course. 

With the enormous amount of pressure 
put onoil companies to drill for and deliver 


Crime- from page 3 


Events such as this are almost common- 
place ina section of Haverhill where drugs 
and violent crime have become a serious 
and pervasive as in Boston or New York. 
Only a few short miles from NECC or the 
newly renovated Washington St. area, crime 
and poverty is closer than many believe. 
Turn left just past Store 24 and you will find 
four or five dealers on a street shouting 
their prices to compete for customers. 

Those of us who live in comfortable 
middle-class neighborhoods rarely have to 
see these problems and ignore them if we 
do. Still they remain and worsen, unimpor- 
tant until they finally reach our own homes. 

My brother's neighbor was in the inten- 
sive care unit of the hospital for a week. 
When they finally discharged him, he re- 
turned to sell cocaine, anxious to make up 
for the business he lost while in the hospi- 
tal. My brother returned to college a few 
days later and I returned to my middle- 
class home. 


this resource on a larger scale, it was only a 
matter of time before an accident the mag- 
nitude of the Valdez incident occurred. 

Environmental groups have warned the 
oil companies and the government since 
the opening of oil exploration on Alaska’s 
North Slope. 

Oil companies claimed a major spill in 
Prince William Sound could never happen. 
According to them, if the impossible did 
transpire, they would have the necessary 
equipment needed to expedite the cleanup. 

As you surely know by now, a spill did 
take place and the equipment sent to the 
scene was late in arriving and grossly in- 
adequate. 

Perhapsthe thing that sets this spillapart 
from others, other than sheer size, is it took 
place in almost enclosed waters. Since this 
dispelling situation has set a precedent, 
experts can only theorize about the impact 
on aquatic life and wildlife in and around 
Prince William Sound. 

It is quite possible and very likely for 
that matter, that the full extent of damage to 
the ecological system may not be known for 
many years to come. 

As it does in many cases, time will an- 
swer these questions. 

Indeed, a great deal of blame lay at the 
feet of oil companies, but Americans and 
the ways of our culture are partly to blame. 

If we as Americans could be described 
only as conservers or consumers, the latter 
would be much closer to the truth. We have 
long walked the fine line between demands 
of more energy and an unspoiled environ- 
ment. 


HOUNTAIN SIDE 


Undercurrent regulations, the transpor- 
tation and eventual combustion of coal and 
crude oil is just as detrimental to our deli- 
cate surroundings as nuclear power. 

After the Three Mile Island incident, 
safety regulations of the whole nuclear 
industry were scrutinized and eventually 
tightened considerably. Will this bethe case 
for the shipping of petroleum. I think not 
since we rely heavily on the oil coming out 
of Valdez. 

If the government truly wishes to take a 
firm stand on this issue they should close 
down Valdez indefinitely until a more strin- 
gent safety program is drawn out. A mere 
three weeks after the worst oil ever in the 
Western Hemisphere, tankers are again 
steaming in and out of Valdez as if nothing 
happened. 

What is really needed is more money to 
fund environmentalagencies to help allevi- 
ate the current problems. 

More funds could aid research and seek 
ways to make nuclear power a more safe 
and efficient source of energy or perhaps 
develop an alternative energy source. 

Recent experiments on thedevelopment 
of fusion as a safe yet abundant source of 
energy have scientists feeling optimistic. It 
is clear that crude oil isa temporary answer 
for our long-term energy needs. It is an an- 
swer which does not serve our children and 
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"We have long walked 
the fine line between 
demands of more 
energy and an 
unspoiled environment.” 
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grand-children well. 

Wearing an armband is a nice gesture, 
but people, not armbands, will be the deter- 
mining factor about whether the earth be- 
comes a better place for all living things. 

The world has many pressing problems 
that need attention, but the severity of 
problems concerning our environment are 
so grave that if not dealt with immediately 
we may not need to deal with other prob- 
lems. 


Stop plastic pollution before it's too late 


By DANIEL TREFRY 
Staff Reporter 

Styrofoam is hazardous to your health. 
A plastic, its technical name is polystyrene 
plastic. Styrofoam contains chlorofluoro- 
carbons that seep into the atmosphere and 
eat away at the ozone layer. It has become 
anenvironmental concern formany people. 

But styrofoam is not the only issue. It’s 
plastics in general. Extreme amounts of 
plastic and styrofoam waste threaten ma- 
rine and beach environment, world wild- 
life, and landfill space. 

Although styrofoam and plastic make 
up only 7 percent of our solid waste stream, 
it is a non-destructible garbage. It is diffi- 


cult to compress and when burned it gives 
off toxic fumes. It does not decay like many 
other biodegradeable materials. 

There is a growing concern of surface 
and ground water contamination, gas pol- 
lution and traffic hazards. Landfills are 
rapidly filling up and closing down caus- 
ing environmental problems torise at dump 
sites and trash incinerators. 

Consumer waste is expected to increase 
to about 3.7 pounds per person a day or 
13,500 pounds per person annually within 
the next decade. 

A major problem is caused by plastic 
disposal and thedumping ofitin our oceans. 
Styrofoam cups, plasticcaps, toysand light- 


ers are only a few of the products found as 
the cause of death of many sea mammals, 
birds and fish. 


The only real way to stop plastic pollu- 
tion is to recycle the used products and turn 
them into more useful ones. There is no safe 
way to destroy it. 


However, there area few waysto reduce 
the flow of plastic in the home and commu- 
nity. Reuse plastic bags several times and 
use aluminum, or cardboard instead. Help 
support the bottle bills, and request paper 
products when shopping, instead of plas- 
tics. 


Letter: writer complains about newspaper column 


To the editor: 

I disagree with staff reporter Anne 
Hussey! I do believe apathy exists on cam- 
pus, and I am personally insulted by her 
misrepresentations and half- truths. 

No one, to be sure, challenges Ms. 
Hussey’s point that students are here foran 
education and are, therefore, unapathetic. 
Ms. Hussey missed the point entirely, 
however. Rhonda Imonti, student senate 
president, was speaking on the issue of 
programmed activities and the Student 
Senate proceedings when she refers to stu- 
dents as “apathetic.” 

Having served on the program board, | 
am well aware of a lack of interest on the 
part of many students. The Make, a band 
from Maine, was scheduled for an on- 
campus concert last year. Due to a lack of 
interest (12 tickets were sold) the concert 
was canceled. The Student Senate also held 
an open forum to discuss campus issues on 
February 13 that seven students attended 
(two were Observer reporters). This is a lack 
of interest! 

Sure, quality education is the primary 


goal of any college or university, but a well- 
rounded student is also involved in other 
activities, whether it be intramural sports, 
student government, or student clubs. Ask 
any college admissions office! 

Ms. Hussey also raised interesting points 
of which I was unaware. The Observer, she 
claimed, is “the largest student-funded 
activity on campus.” Being the treasurer of 
the Student Senate and the chairperson of 
the Finance Committee, which oversees the 
allocation of the student activity fee to the 
college’s clubs and activities, I take excep- 
tion to this remark. 

The fees that students pay far exceed the 
Observer's allocation. In addition, the ath- 
letic program received more than twice the 
amount of the Observer's budget. She also 
claims the 50 students involved in the 
publication of the Observer prove that stu- 
dents are not apathetic. She fails to men- 
tion, however, that journalism requires 
students to contribute six articles and fours 
of work time to each issue! 

Ms. Hussey also argues that students 
must deal with jobs and family in addition 


to school. I think there are few, if any, 
exceptions to this statement, but the fact is 
that some students do find time to be in- 
volved. 

Finally, I would like to point out Ms. 
Hussey’s error throughout her article. She 
constantly referred to Miss Imonti’s state- 
mentabout students’ apathy as having been 
the opinion and position of the entire Stu- 
dent Senate. The fact is that some senators 
do feel apathy is a problem. Ms. Hussy 
should not have attached one senator's 
statement to the entire Student Senate be- 
cause this is not the the feeling of every 
senator. 

In the future, I feel Ms. Hussey should 
get her facts straight and present material 
in its proper context. Furthermore, she 
should not use one person’s personal opin- 
ion to attack the name and reputation of all 
members in the Student Senate, or any other 
group, whatever her intentions. 


Sincerely, 
Chris Gallant 
Student Senator 
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Simon says 
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TRICIA EGAN with Bobby Gold who hosted some of the fun and games surrounding 


Environmental Awareness Week. 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Staff Reporter 

“Think Globally, Act Locally” was the 
theme of the Earth Awareness Day Rally 
held at NECC on April 13. 

Speaking at the rally, Secretary of State 
Michael Connolly urged immediate action 
on environmental issues, intense conserva- 
tion efforts, and support for a state bill 
promoting energy efficiency. 

“The time to act is now,” Connolly says. 
“There is not a day that goes by that we do 
not see an environmental crisis.” 

“I am concerned (about the oil spill in 
Prince William Sound, Alaska), Connolly 
says. "Because it can happen anywhere and 
it adversely affects the quality of life for all 
people. Boston Harbor is no different.” 

“We are the architects of a healthy 
environment,” he says. “We must speak 
out.” 

Connolly sees conservationas thekey to 
solving the many environmental problems 
we face. 

We must conserve our precious water, 
Connolly says, if we want to lessen the 
effects of the global water shortage and 
warming trend. 

The examples given by Connolly of the 
devastating effects of these problems are 
the recent fire in the Florida Everglades and 
those this past summer in Yellowstone 
National Park and throughout the country. 

In addition to water conservation, Con- 
nolly urged conservation of energy through 
the use of energy efficient lighting. Energy 
efficient light bulbs last ten years and 
though expensive initially ($25-35 apiece) 
will pay for themselves within a year, 
Connolly says. 

Besides this home-based effort, Con- 
nolly encouraged support for local govern- 
ment efforts, specifically Mass. House 
Resolution 5058, which would create bo- 
nuses to developers of energy efficient 
public and residential constructions and 
exact penalties from those whose designs 
are not efficient. 

This bill would also require energy effi- 
cient lighting to be installed in all state 
buildings and increase the sales tax on gas 


guzzling cars to 10 percent. 

Resolution 5058 can serve as a model for 
national legislation, Connolly says. “If you 
reside in Massachusetts...talk to your state 
senator, state representative, elected offi- 
cials - encourage their support for 5058.” 

Connolly also announced plans for a 
day-long brain-storming session at the 
state house this summer to address envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

The other key speaker at the rally was 
Peter Lavigne, director of the Merrimack 
Valley Watershed Council. 

In light of the recent disasters at Cher- 
nobyl, Bhopal, and Prince William Sound, 
Lavigne says “it is easy to become discour- 
aged about the state of our planet.” 

“But I’m here to tell you that it doesn’t 
have to be this way and it can change and 
will change with your help.” 

Lavigne gives the Merrimack River as a 
prime example of the changes that can take 
place given enough involvement and ef- 
fort. 

Once rated as one of the ten most pol- 
luted rivers inthe country, the Merrimack 
is now seen as an environmental success 
story. 

“Now the salmon are returning ...along 
with shad,” Lavigne says. The Merrimack 
isnolonger changing color from pollutants 
and swimming is possible in sections. 

In order to make this kind of change on 
a global level, Lavigne says it is necessary 
to become informed, support government 
efforts, and get involved with local groups, 
using this as a base for global action. 

Lavigne sees support for governmental 
efforts as crucial. “We must support good 
government in these critical times for our 
planet,” he says. “There are things the 
government can and should do for our 
environment.” 

Yet we should not depend on govern- 
mentalonetosolvethis problem and every- 
one must work if changes are to take place. 
“We can turn the situation around,” Lavi- 
gne says. 

After the speeches by Connolly and 
Lavigne, the rally continued witha variety 
of events. The Hugh and Mikel folk singers 


Environmental 
activities at 
NECC thrive 


K. Alfeiri photos 


TOP: MAJORIE GOUDREALT, NECC 
trustee, speaks with trustee and Haver- 
hill mayoral candidate Louis Fossarelli. 


Left: Marilyn Stewart looks on while Dale 
Stephamos, an artist from Boston, dis- 
plays his artistic talent. 


Official visit 
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MASSACHUSETTS SECRETARY of State Mike Connoly speaks out on the Environ- 


ment. 


and the Still Point Dancers used their tal- 
ents to heighten awareness as well as enter- 
tain. 

Just for fun, there was acaricature artist, 
a game of Simon Says, and a cook-out and 
natural food samples available as acafete- 
ria lunch alternative. 

An environment data booth was set up 
featuring literature from many environ- 
mental organizations and environmental 
t-shirts, stickers, and recycled paper note- 
cards were offered for sale. 

Later, a discussion of the benefits and 
risks of medical radiation was given by 
Carol Wallace, instructor, radiologic tech- 
nology dept., and the film, Radiation 
Naturally, was shown. 

In addition to the information provided 
at the Earth Awareness Day Rally and 
throughout these weeks, NECC is making 
an on-going effort to heighten environ- 
mental awareness. 

Elaine Mawhinney, organizer of Earth 
Awareness Day and chairperson of the 
creative arts department, has started an 
environmental information center at her 
office in C-348. 


At this center information is available 
on all major environmental issues and 
organizations. Not just for NECC, this 
information center is for the entire Merri- 
mack Valley community to benefit from. 

Mawhinney sees the new information 


center as an Outreach to college and 
community. She also hopes to start a 
student environmental group. 

“We can’t have too many environ- 
mental groups,” Mawhinney says. “There 
must be a group effort and enough people 
who care.” 
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flats mountain? 
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WORK CONTINUES on the new student parking lot as dirt is moved as part of 


the construction process. 


Herald coverage 


Bevilacqua’s claim foul in Howie Carr story 


By STEVEN T. ZINS 
Staff Reporter 

Two NECC employees received nega- 
tive coverage in a recent Boston Herald ar- 
ticle. 

The implied criticism of Paul and Lou- 
ise Bevilacqua is unfounded, according to 
many of their co-workers. 

The two cousins were mentioned in a 
Howie Carr exclusive March 23 with a 
headline which read, “Higher ed riddled 
with pols, patronage.” 

The story went to say the “states public 
colleges and universities have become pa- 
tronage havens where former state legisla- 
tors, local politicians, and the relatives and 
friends of elected officials have landed high- 
paying jobs.” The Bevilacqua’s were men- 
tioned along with their salaries because 
they are niece and nephew of the ex-state 
Representative Francis Bevilacqua. 

“What the article is trying to say, is that 
anyone employed at a public college or 
university who also has a relative or friend 
who had some political position have got- 
ten their jobs through some sort of political 
influence,” said John Dimitry, NECC presi- 
dent. “In addition, once they get their job it 
implies they don’t do much work.” 

Dimitry explained that the Herald had 
not done its homework. “The two people 
they single out at NECC are very hard 
working people. They‘ve been at the col- 
lege long before I got here 14 years ago. I 
think that one (Paul) has been here for 18-19 
years and the other for 16-17 years. 

“They have beautiful credentials includ- 
ing formal educations. They are widely 
regarded and well-respected. | believe the 
point of this article is a form of prejudice 
anda kind of group indictment that is abso- 
lutely nonsensical, vicious and borders on 
slander, Dimitry said. 

Librarians Ruth Hootenand Gail Stuart 
were quick to defend Louise’s experience 
and abilities. 

“1 thought the article was very unfair 
and uncalled for,” said Stuart. “Even though 
Louise is related to this former politician, 
people should realize that’s not how she 
got her job. 

“Let me explain how Louise and I have 
progressed over the years. At the time we 
were both senior assistant librarians. There 
was no one to do the professional level 
work in our areas, so we had been doing a 
lot of it. We looked into it and found that 
there was a higher allocation called library 
reference assistant and we thought we did 
a lot of the job duties that are described in 
the job description. 

What we did next was apply for the 
position. This included a hearing with 
people from the state and representatives 
from ourunion. To getappointed toa higher 
position takes a very long time. It takes over 
a year,” said Stewart. 


file photo 
LIBRARIAN RUTH HOOTEN speaks in 
defense of her co-worker, Louise Bev- 
llacqua. 


“Louise is like the foundation of the 
library,” said Assistant Librarian Hooten. 
“She has been here for 17 years. If anybody 
knowsanything likethe history of the school 
or how things were done in the library 
years ago, Louise knows. Also, both Louise 
and Gail are both clerical workers doing 
professional librarian work.” 

Saying she doesn’t like to beinterviewed, 
Louise said when she applied for her origi- 
nal position she later found out that the job 
was sought by only two other applicants. 

“The job was between me and a woman 
without a college education,” she said. 

In defense of Paul, Dimitry said, “A lot 
of people don’t realize it but a few years ago 
one of our division chairs left and at that 
point in time, I asked instead of hiring a 
new division chairperson, that we combine 
the two divisions, Paul’s existing division 
and the vacated one. Paul agreed to do it 
and in effect it doubled his responsibilities 
with no change in pay or title.” 

Paul said articles like the one in the 
Herald do many peoplea disservice. “What 
that means is anytime anybody from poli- 
tics runs for office, their relatives or friends 
cannotconsider workingina publicagency. 
Ifthey do, they open themselves to thistype 
of criticism. I am very angry and upset by 
this.” 

Since the article ran, there have been no 
professional inquiries of the two 
Bevilacqua’s, only a lot of anger by many 
college faculty who know the truth of the 
situation. The consensus of the faculty is 
that the Herald is a business trying to sella 
product to make money. They also agree 
the Herald should show more responsibility 
in their reporting. 


NECC awards 
convocation 


Many invited to special ceremony 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Awards Convocation will be 
held on May 25 in the Student Center at 7 
p-m. A reception in the Bentley Library 
follows. All students who meet the criteria 
(listed adjacent to this article) will be in- 
vited. 

“Everyone who has met the criteria will 
be invited and will receive a certificate,” 
said Mary Prunty, chairperson of theawards 
convocation committee. “From that group 
the recipients of the academic awards are 
selected.” 

The academic awards are based on the 
student's extra-curricular activities, contri- 
butions to the college, community service, 
proficiency in the applied skills, and out- 
standing academic achievement. 

Also presented are co-curricularawards 
for various student activities, such as the 
numerous clubs, the radio station, the Ob- 
server, Parnassus, the Drama Club and the 
Office for Students with Disabilities. 

“Any co-curricular activity in which 
the students are involved can be included,” 
Prunty said. “The students nominate 
members of their own clubs” because they 
work together and know who deserves the 
award. 

In addition to the academic awards, the 
co-curricular awards and the academic 
awards for high honors, special academic 
and co-curricular awardsarealso presented. 

“There is always a student who does not 
strictly meet the criteria,” Prunty said. “But 


there is something very special about them 
that our criteria doesn’t cover. The special 
awards are an allowance for that. 

“The purpose of this (event) is to honor 
our students and there are many things our 
students do that they should be honored 
for. Things that our criteria doesn’t cover,” 
Punty said. 

Her greatest concern is that “someone 
is left out. We don’t want that to happen. If 
a student feels that they are eligible and 
they don’t receive an invitation, we want 
them to come to us and tell us. 

“People work hard for thoseawards and 
they deserve recognition and a nice eve- 
ning.” 

The following NECC faculty are on the 
Awards Convocation Committee: Mary 
Prunty, chair; Ernest Arnold, Blair de St. 
Croix, Sandra Devillis, Pamela Donahue, 
Mary Jane Gillespie, Jack Hess, Douglas 
Jack, Sandra Lambert, Joseph LeBlanc, 
Norman Landry, Phelps Laszlo, Stephen 
Michaud and Judith Tye. 


Criteria announced 
for academic awards 


PART I — Academic Awards 

1. The criteria for students to be invited 
to attend this event with their parents or 
friends is as follows: 

Students will be invited: 
© Whose petition for graduation in June 
1989 has been approved or who have al- 
ready graduated in August 1988 or January 
1989. 
Who have accrued 45 earned credits 
as of January 31, 1989 forthe Associate or 15 
credits for the Certificate; and 

© Who have earned a minimum cumu- 
lative average of 3.5 as of January 1, 1989. 

Selections will be made from the above 
group of students for awards for outstand- 
ing academic performance according to the 
guidelines which follow: 

2. a. This committee feels that the selec- 
tion of any student for a special award is 
best made at the departmental or program 
level for the following two reasons: 

© Selection would be allocated to the 
faculty who have had the opportunity to 
work closely with the students under con- 
sideration; 

O The selection process would be sensi- 
tive to the varying priorities of each depart- 
ment or program. 

b. It is suggested that in making a choice 
the following criteria be taken into consid- 
eration: 

O Extra-curricular activities 

6 Contribution to the college 

OG Community service 

O Proficiency in applied skills 

Oj Outstanding academic achievement 


1988-89 CO-CURRICULAR AWARDS 
GUIDELINES: 
A. Academic Criteria 
1. All eligible students must have a 
minimum cumulative point average of 2.0 


as of January 1, 1989. 

2. All eligible students must have peti- 
tioned for graduation in June 1989. 

B. Selection Criteria 

1. The Awards Committee feels that the 
selection of any student for a co-curricular 
award is best made by students who are 
currently participating members of the club 
or service. This is done through a simple 
majority vote for the following reasons: 

© Selection would be made to club 
members who have had the opportunity to 
work closely with fellow students under 
consideration. 

© The selection process would allow 
students to determine the standards of 
accomplishment for their respective activi- 
ties. 

OThe students would develop a greater 
sense of autonomy regarding their respec- 
tive organizations through this additional 
responsibility. 

2. Students members of the club or or- 
ganization are to make their recommenda- 
tions to the faculty adviser/director. Club 
directors or advisers are to then recom- 
mend these students to the Office of Stu- 
dent Activities. The Office of Student Ac- 
tivities will then submit these names to the 
Awards Committee. Club directors /advis- 
ers reserve the right to question the process 
of student selection. 

3. A maximum of three students may be 
recommended for the co-curricular award 
in each club or service. 


4. It is suggested that in making a choice, 
the following criteria be taken into consid- 
eration: 

GO Leadership and organizational abili- 
ties 

© Ability to conceptualize goals and 
progress toward their accomplishment. 
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Swearing in ceremony 


NEW TRUSTEE Joe Bevilacqua, reappointed trustee Henry DiBurro chat with Gov. 
Michael Dukakis and NECC President John R. Dimitry. 
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New trustee adds experience, 
knowledge about Haverhill 


By STUART H. RHEINGOLD 
Staff Reporter 

The Board of Trustees welcomed a new 
member at their April meeting. 

Joseph J. Bevilacqua was sworn in, along 
with reappointed member Henry DiBurro, 
last month by Governor Michael Dukakis 
in a ceremony at Bunker Hill Community 
College. 

“With his academic background, inti- 
mate knowledge of Haverhill, and exper- 
tise in planning and development, Joseph 
should bea fine addition to the board,” said 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president. “And 


we're especially pleased to have Henry, 
who has been a true asset to the college, 
reappointed.” 


Bevilacqua has been Haverhill's Plan- 
ning Director for the past seven years. He 
is a graduate of Northeastern University 
with a masters degree in Public Admini- 
stration. 

DiBurro is a native of Haverhill and 
graduated from NECC in 1963. Heis Presi- 
dent of DiBurro’s Catering in Ward Hill 
and also President of the Silpatro Realty 
Company. 


Politics 


Students, 


staff visit 


state legislature 


By STUART H. RHEINGOLD 
Staff Reporter 

There were no classes scheduled, but 
some students showed up that morning to 
catch a bus. 

A handful of “caring” students joined 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president, and other 
NECC faculty members and trustees for the 
trip to the state house on Community Col- 
lege Day. Each of the Commonwealth’s 
community colleges sent representatives to 
gain support for a properly funded budget 
for the upcoming fiscal year. 

During the bus ride an outline detailing 
the message the school wanted to present to 
the legislators was distributed. 

Parts of that message included the fol- 
lowing: Northern Essex turned away 900 
students this semester; community col- 
leges are team members with four-year 
public and private colleges and area ele- 
mentary and high schools; community 
colleges are the only educational opportu- 
nity available to some students; and North- 
ern Essex has one of the lowest costs per 
full-time student, yet still maintains high 
quality programs. 

Students communicated this message to 
their representatives and senators in prear- 
ranged meetings. NECC Director of Public 
Relations Ernie Greenslade said, “The per- 
sonal contact (between students and their 
legislators) is very important.” 


Ernie Greenslade 


"The personal contact 
_ between the student: 


The highlight of the day to many was 
Governor Michael Dukakis’ speech. 
Dukakis said, “Our Community Colleges 
are the gateway to opportunity. This is 
were it begin in a commitment to quality 
education at all levels.” 

He also said students have to tell their 
neighbors how important support of the 
community colleges is to the Common- 
wealth. 

Not everyone was enthusiastic about 
the governor, however. 

“Dukakis talks but doesn’t say any- 
thing,” said Representative Joseph N. 
Hermann (D-North Andover), the house 
chairman of the committee on state admini- 
stration. “I don’t believe the governor 
anymore...If he came in my office and told 
me I was Joe Hermann, I wouldn’t believe 
him.” 
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WRAZ RADIO CLUB 


Presents 


Ghake the Faith 


Special guest Paint 
Friday, May 12, 1989 


Contact George Dionne or Kenny Simmons in WRAZ for ticket information 


$8 in advance $12 atthe Door 


$10 at the Door with any Student ID 
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Pran brings Vietnam 
experience to NECC 


Dith Pran, whose relationship with 
New York Times correspondent Sydney 
Schanburg was the basis for the award 
winning movie,The Killing Fields, will 
bring his story of survival in war-torn 
Cambodia to NECC on Wednesday, 
April 26. 

Sponsored by the colleges’ interna- 
tional studies committee and student 
activities office, Pran’s lecture will be 
held in the Bentley Library Conference 
Center of the college’s Haverhill 
campus, beginning at noon. 

Pran first met Schanburg in Phnom 
Pehn in 1972, two years after the war 
between the Khmer Rouge and the 
American-supported Lon Nol govern- 
ment had begun. Their friendship, 
which was also a working partnership, 
grew out of shared obsession with the 
agony of a nation not in control of its 
destiny, tossed callously into a war 
fought between other powers, accord- 
ing to Pran. 

When Americans in Phnom Pehn 
were evacuated on April 12, 1975, 
Schanburg arranged for Pran’s wife 
and children to escape, but both 
Schanburg and Pran decided to stay in 
Cambodia to cover the imminent fall 
of the capital to the advancing Khmer 
Rouge troops. 

On April 17, when the Khmer 
Rouge entered Phnom Pehn they 
began to empty the city of its 2.5 
million inhabitants. Pran, Schanburg 
and two other foreign journalists were 
arrested and taken to the outskirts of 
the city to be executed. Pran saved 
their lives by convincing their captors 
that the three westerners were neutral 
French journalists. 

Upon their release they, with 800 
westerners and 500 Cambodians, 
found sanctuary in the French em- 
bassy. But soon all Westerners were 
asked to turn in their passports, and 
the Cambodians were ordered to leave 
the compound. 

On April 20, Pran joined the forced 
exodus of the capital’s population into 
the interior of Cambodia, where he 
was held in a camp until his escape in 
1979. During this time, Cambodia 
became a mass grave for two million 
or more of the nation’s seven million 

le. 

Riek Cambodia was closed to 
the outside world, Schanburg kept up 
the search for Pram with hundreds of 
telephone calls and letters to govern- 
ment and U.N. officials. When 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize in 1976 for 
his coverage of Cambodia, Schanburg 
accepted it for himself and Pran. 

Pran’s lecture is free and open to 
the public. Following the one-hour 
lecture, there will be a reception which 
everyone is invited to attend. For more 
information, call the college’s Division 
of Social Sciences at (508) 374-3969. 


Masking yourself 


“The Human Mask: Creating a 
Mold/Mask of Your Own Face” will 
be offered by Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College at Newburyport High 
School on Saturday, April 22. 

Following a slide presentation and 
demonstration, participants will make 
masks using plaster strips. After 
drying, the masks can be decorated 
and used as wall hangings. 

Ann McCrea, workshop teacher, 
has studied ceramics at the Art 
Institute of Boston and the Massachu- 
setts College of Art. She has also 
exhibited her masks in Newburyport, 
Cambridge and Portsmouth, N.H. 

This one-day workshop meets from 
9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and costs $38. 
Preregistration is required. For more 
information, call the NECC Division of 
Continuing and Community Services 
at (508) 374-3800. 
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Study programs scrutinized 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff Reporter 

The mission, objectives and effective- 
ness of NECC’s study programs are under 
review as part of the college’s upcoming 
evaluation. 

The Self-Study Steering Committee is 
meeting over the next two years to evaluate 
every facet of the school. Their report will 
be presented to the New England Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges for the reac- 
creditation of NECC. 

The school is so complex that this is a 
difficult, time consuming process. “If this 
were the Boston Marathon, we would just 
be through the first mile,” said John Spurk, 
committee chairman. 

At present, the committee is in the proc- 
ess of reviewing the mission and objectives 
of NECC and revising them where needed. 

“Not as many community colleges in 
the state or even the nation have as bold, as 
clear a statement of mission and objectives 
as we do,” Spurk said. 

On May 1, the revised mission and ob- 
jectives statement will be circulated to the 
faculty, staff, administration, and students. 


Self-study committee members 


John Spurk, Chairman 
Patricia Belmont 

H. Eric Branscomb 
Elizabeth Cole 
Eugene Connolly 
Sandra DeVellis 


The college community is invited to com- 
ment. 

The committee is enthusiastic about the 
Board of Regents’ proposal for perform- 
ance-based funding. The biggest question 
is how to prove how good NECC is. A 
proposed method is assessment testing of 
students when theenter school, during their 
career at school, and when they leave. The 
format and method of tests is still unde- 
cided. 

Norman Landry, dean of student af- 
fairs, said, “This is something that requires 
a great deal of work; it’s not something that 
you just do.” Members of the committee 


Thelma Haiverstadt 
Rhonda Imonti 
Katherine Krafton 
Sheila Krim 
Charles Lombardo 
Janet O'Keefe 


James Ortiz 

Jean Poth 

John Sabbagh 
Melvin Silberberg 
Mary Wadman 


will come up with a proposal for testing 
and submit it to the Steering Committee at 
their May 16 meeting. 

“You have got to be able to prove, from 
some credible source, internal or external, 
that you are providing a real service, a real 
growth for your number one clients, that’s 
your students,” Spurk said. 


If the proposed performance-based 
budget becomesa reality, it could bea boon 
to NECC. The Steering Committee's report 
will be instrumental in proving to the Board 
of Regents that NECC is one of the super- 
stars of public higher education, Spurk said. 


Psi Beta inducts elite 'psych' students 


13 students honored 


in recent initiation 


By SCOTT PROPOSKI 
Staff Reporter 

Psi Beta honored 13 NECC students in 
an induction ceremony on April 11 for the 
Psychology National Honor Society for 
outstanding students. 

This year’s chapter president, Cristine 
Cardello was selected on the basis of accu- 
mulated credits in psychology, high grade 
point average and the recommendation of 
Peter Flynn, assistant professor, chairper- 
son, dept. of behavioral studies. 

“I was thrilled when he told me not 
everyone is allowed to join,” Cardello said. 
“I sent my application and I was accepted.” 

The qualifications are strict. First, the 
student must demonstrate superior aca- 
demic performance. Second, he or she must 
be recommended by a faculty member and 
have a top grade point average. 

This year’s Psi Beta inductees are Cristine 
Cardello, president; Marilyn Golobski, vice- 
president; Lorraine Gerber, secretary, and 
Deborah Casey, treasurer. 

Other new members are Jennifer 
Bowlen, Cristine Broderick, Dale Chore- 
banian, Donna Dieckhoff, Mary Ann Dun- 
ham, Laura Lavin, Marianne Mueller, Penny 
Watts, and Paula Wilasits. 

Every member of the organization will 
wear an award emblem on graduation day 
as a sign of the work the students have 
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S. Proposki photo 


NEWLY ELECTED Psi Beta president Christine Cardello is congratulated by faculty 
adviser Sandra Devellis at recent initiation ceremony. 


accomplished. The Psi Beta Honor Society’s 
local chapter was put together by faculty 
members Sandra Devellis and Paula 
Strangie, who have worked onthe program 
for five years. 

Carol Abbott, exec. dir., Women's Crisis 


Center of Newburyport, served as guest 
speaker for the event. 

If interested in the Psi Beta organization 
for 1990, contact Strangie or Devellis in 
room C-370 to get the latest information 
about this annual event. 


Newburyport students to lose bus service 


By WENDI SWENSON 
Staff Reporter 

Many of NECC’s students may be left 
without a ride next semester as the possible 
cancellation of the Merrimack Valley Re- 
gional Transit Authority (MVRTA) buses 
becomes more likely. 

The bus route from Newburyport to 
NECC is likely to end this semester due to 
a lack of funds. 

“There are simply not enough students 
from thearea riding thebus,” said Ed Molin, 
Newburyport mayor. 

In order for the buses to continue, a 
substantial increase in the ridership was 
necessary, and this increase has not oc- 
curred, Molin said. 

A petition to keep the buses running has 
recently been circulated around the 
Newburyport area. Although many citi- 
zens have signed this petition, apparently it 
hasn’t been enough. 

According to Sue Smulski, student ac- 
tivities office secretary, no such petition has 


been circulated at NECC. 

The exact number of students who ride 
the bus from the Newburyport area is hard 
to determine. 

“I sell a good amount of bus passes to 
students each week,” Smulski said. “But I 
don’t know how many of them ride the 
Newburyport buses.” 

Many students have expressed their 
concern over the bus situation to Smulski. 


service 
to end soon 


S. Proposki photo 
BUS DRIVER KIM PRESTOSA. 


In a suggestion from Chet Hawrylciw, 
chairperson, humanities division, the stu- 
dents were instructed to direct their com- 
plaints to Molin. 


The MVRTA is also unsure at this time 
whether or not the buses will continue to 
run. They said the decision is up to the city 
of Newburyport and not the transit author- 
ity. 
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Hard work pays off 


K. Alfeiri photo 


DEAN OF ACADEMIC Affairs, Robert McDonald presents award to Pam Murphy. 


High Praise 
K. Alfeiri photo 
FATHER JOHN R. DEEGAN, of Merri- 


mack College praises the accomplish- 
ments of initiates and new ABG officers. 


AN yah 
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PAM MURPHY; ONE of 53 new Alpha ANN MCLAUGHLIN, Jay Peters, Debbie Twomey and Cindy Student appreciate the 


Beta members, ‘makes the award official. 


Society 


inducts 


53 new members 


Alpha Beta Gama _ recognizes achievement 
in business studies, character, citizenship 


By G.D. FARNELL 
Staff Reporter 

Northern Essex’s chapter of Alpha Beta 
Gamma (ABG), a national business honor 
society, held their second annual initiation 
of new members on April 16. More than 50 
NECC students from both day and evening 
classes joined the chapter. 

Requirements for eligibility include a 
minimum of 15 credits, 12 of which pertain 
to the business program, a 3.0 cumulative 
average as well as recognized qualities of 
citizenship and good moral character. 

The ceremony began with opening com- 
ments from Jean C. Poth, business division 
chairperson, who gave a brief history of 
ABG. Dean of Academic Affairs, Robert 
McDonald, along with Assistant Dean Mary 
Prunty then presented the candidates from 
the day school division while John Perconi, 
dean of continuing education and commu- 
nity services and Assistant Dean Barbara 
Webber presented candidates from thenight 


school. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, was 
scheduled to award acceptance certificates 
as well as deliver the closing remarks, but 
was unable to attend due to other commit- 
ments. 

Forty of the 53 new members were pres- 
ent at the initiation ceremony, including 
Robyn Perrin, a night school student who 
gave birth just a few days before. 


Thekeynotespeaker, Fr. JohnR. Deegan, 
O.S.A., president of Merrimack College, 
followed the ceremony with some remarks 
about ethics in business and an anecdote 
regarding the hectic pace of life. Deegan’s 
speech was well received. 

McDonald delivered the closing re- 
marks, praising the accomplishments of 
the initiates and the new ABG officers. 

A buffet followed for new members and 
their families at the conclusion of the initia- 
tion. 


A silent moment 


moment of silence. 
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nies and this semester at least 60 are ex- 


ton; Anna Jaques Hospital, Newburyport; 


NECC Job Fair anything but business as usual 


By SHANE TUFTS 
Staff Reporter 

Though the companies may hand out 
pens, calendars, and candy, their biggest 
concern will be recruiting students at the 
NECC Job Fair, Wednesday April 26. 

Abbott Rice, director of co-op and place- 
ment, wants students to be prepared for the 
fair. In most cases he says students “like to 
postpone the inevitable.” 

When it comes to first impressions, you 
want to make a good one. It would help to 
dress up and look nice. You might want to 
bring aresumeand preparea few questions 
you would like to ask prospective employ- 
ers. Nervousness should not be a problem, 
he says. 

“They are the ones on your territory 
and theyll feel a lot more nervous than 
you,” Rice says. 

Three years ago NECC was one of the 
only schools around to have a job fair. In 
one of last year’s fairs there was 85 compa- 


pected. 

The job fair has two different parts. The 
medical field exhibits will be held in the B- 
Building. All other companies will recruit 
in the Student Center. 

There are plenty of jobs available and 
this job fair is something the students should 
take advantage of, Rice said. 

Many companies will be hiring for fill-in 
positions, summer jobs, part-time jobs, and 
full-time positions. 

NECC student, Mark Defeo, who al- 
ready has a job, but still plans to attend 
says, “I like to go to the fair and weigh my 
options. Sometimes I start off not liking a 
certain job, but I listen and then it doesn’t 
seem so bad.” 

The following companies will be happy 
to talk to students at the fair: 

Manpower, N. Andover; TAC/Temps, 
Lawrence; Ferrofluidics Corporation, 
Nashua, N.H.; Cumberland Farms, Can- 


Adia Personnel, Wakefield; Somerset Nurs- 
ing Home, Reading; Lawrence Pumps, 
Lawrence; Air Force, Haverhill. 

Arbor Associates, Inc., Danvers; Crea- 
tive Careers, Billerica; Hale Hospital, Hav- 
erhill; Coast Guard, Manchester, N.H.; Key 
Personnel, Newburyport; Store 24, 
Waltham; Medical Inn at Parker Hill, Bos- 
ton; Graphic Controls, Methuen; Volt 
Temporary Services, Chelmsford; St. Jo- 
seph Hospital, Nashua, N.H. 

Marlborough Hospital, Marlborough; 
Whidden Memorial Hospital, Everett; 
Western Temporary Services, Chelmsford; 
Hyde Athletic Industries, Inc., Peabody; 
CVS, Salem, N.H.; John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Tyngsboro; Gans Tire Company, 
Malden; Canobie Lake Park, Salem, N.H. 

Allied Security, Burlington; The Tim- 
berland Company, Hampton, N.H.; Mt. 
Auburn Hospital, Cambridge; UPS, Ch- 
elmsford; TJ Maxx, Dedham; The Harbor 


File photo 


ABBOTT RICE. 


Schools, Newbury; Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, Boston; Hogan/Berry Re- 
gional Center, Hathorne. 

Office Specialists, Burlington; Andover 
Personnel, Andover; Academy Manor 
Nursing Home, Andover; Lahey Clinic 
Medical Center, Burlington; Minolta Busi- 
ness Systems, Waltham; Burbank Hospital, 
Fitchburg. 
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briefs 


Bentley Library 


features local art 


The work of Newburyport artist 
Kate Hanlon and Newbury artist Katy 
Helman will be featured at the NECC 
Bentley Library Gallery through the 
month of April. The exhibit will 
include monotypes and prints by 
Hanlon and charcoal, wash, and oil 
paint drawings by Helman. 

In her work, Hanlon explores the 
inner spirits of ordinary objects, such 
as row boats on the shore and fruit still 
lifes. Her prints have the luminosity of 
watercolors and demonstrate the 
inventive use of roller, brush and 
hand. 

Hanlon has a bachelor of fine arts 
degree from the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst, and she is an 
intaglio printer at the R.E. Townsend, 
Inc., Studio in Georgetown, Mass. 

Helman’s work, a series of sketches 
and studies for a group of paintings in 
progress, concerns external and 
internal spiritual forces and their 
conversion into visual energy, accord- 
ing to the artist. Included in the show 
will be drawings exploring voodoo, 
faith healing and tarot cards. 


A graduate of the Massachusetts 
College of Art, Helman’s most recent 
exhibit was at the Bromfield Gallery in 
Boston. She was a 1987 finalist in 
painting of the Massachusetts Artists 
Foundation Fellowship Program. She 
also has exhibited elsewhere in Massa- 
chusetts, New York City and Maine. 


The gallery is open to the public on 
Sundays from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For 
weekday hours and further informa- 
tion, contact Arthur Signorelli, 
Northern Essex gallery coordinator, 
(508) 374-3921. 


Receive a degree 


“A Matter of Degree,” a workshop 
designed for adults interested in a 
college experience, will be sponsored 
by Bradford College on Tuesday, May 
16, at 7 p.m. The event will be held in 
the Hemingway Library, located on 
the college campus at 320 South Main 
St., Bradford. 

Attendees will be welcomed by Dr. 
Janice Green, vice president and 
academic dean. Several adult students 
will discuss their experiences, fears 
and dreams relative to attending 
college as older students. The evening 
will also include apresentation on 
financial aid, the admissions process 
and career enhancement through 
education. 

According to Kathy Bresnahan, 
assistant director of admissions and 
financial aid at Bradford College, 
“Adult learners, who are often referred 
to as ‘non-traditional students,’ have 
concerns and responsibilities which 
are different from those of the more 
typical 18 to 22 year olds. 

“While many adults learners begin 
their first college experience several 
years after leaving high school, many 
others have returned to college to 
complete their degrees after being 
away from an educational environ- 
ment for a long time. This workshop is 
the perfect opportunity for those who 
have been contemplating beginning or 
resuming their educational goals.” 


There is no charge for attending the 
workshop, but reservations are 
required by May 12. For reservations 
or more information call Bresnahan at 
(508) 372-7161, ext. 269. 

Bradford College, a four-year, 
coeducational, liberal arts college, is 
offering this workshop as a public 
service to all area residents who are 
considering part-time or full-time 
enrollment in any college or univer- 
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Famous deaf speaker 
M.J. Bienvenu to highlight NECC all day workshop 


By ERIN E. THOMPSON 
Staff Reporter 

On Wednesday, May 10, the American 
Sign Language Club will co-sponsor an all- 
day workshop entitled “Cross-cultural 
Communication” from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
featuring nationally renowned deaf speaker, 
M.J. Bienvenu. 

Bienvenuis most famous for her workin 
conjunction with interpreter Betty Colon- 
omus from the Bicultural Center in River- 
dale, Md, in attempting to createa bilingual 
approach to teaching deaf children. 

The workshop will begin with refresh- 
ments from 8:30-9 a.m. The presentation 
entitled, “Semantics and Register; How does 
it Work?,” will deal with the aspects of 
semantics and register of American Sign 
Language until noon. 

From noon until 1 p.m. a lunch and 
light refreshments will beavailable. Finally, 
from 1-4 p.m. the presentation entitled, 
“Blunders and Bloopers of Cross-cultural 
Communications” will take place. This topic 
includes such aspects as characteristics of 
oppression, deaf culture, deaf community’s 
viewpoint of theinterpreting field and more 
as possible discussions, as well as the gen- 
eral topic of mistakes interpreters and deaf 
consumers should avoid. 

The cost of the workshop is $20, and 
preregistration is required. The workshop 
is designed for Interpreter Training Pro- 
gram students, novice and working inter- 
preters, deaf students, and consumers of 
interpreting services. Enrollment is limited. 

Forms are available for the workshop 
outside the Interpreter Training Program 
office. The deadline for registration is May 
1. 


File photo 
PATRICK MCCARTHY, american sign 
language instructor. 


Careers in high technology 


S. Brown photo 
NECC GRADUATES discussed options available to students in the field of 
computers and other technical areas at a special panel discussion held in the 
Bentley Library. 


Sign language offered 


By ERIN E. THOMPSON 
Staff Reporter 

In recent years, interest in the language 
and culture of deaf individuals has been on 
the rise, as reflected by increased enrollment 
of students and faculty in the variety of sign 
language courses offered at NECC. 

In an effort to fulfill the desire for such 
courses and offer more possibilities, Bill 
Huston, coordinator of the interpreter train- 
ing program, has made an addition to the 
program’s curriculum. 

Introductory American Sign Language 
(AL 1001), a three credit course, will be of- 
fered in September 1989 Tuesday and 


Thursday’s from 12-2 p.m. The course, 
taught by Patrick McCarthy, a native user 
of sign language, will introduce basic sign 
language skills as well as the history of 
deaf culture in America. 

Permission of the interpreter training 
program coordinator is not required for 
registration, but enrollment is limited to 
20 students. The course also qualifies, for 
the first time, as a humanities and/or 
foreign language elective. 


If interested, students should see their 
adviser during preregistration and regis- 
ter as quickly as possible. 


Register now before classes start to fill up 


By JACQUI YOUNG 
Staff Reporter 

The date is April 19 and the weather is 
getting warmer. The days are longer and 
you can just feel the long, hot summer days 
tapping you on the back. 

The last thing on your mind is registra- 
tion, though it should be the first. 

It’s time to make that appointment with 
your adviser, so as to find a schedule that 
best serves you. 

Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs, says,”It is very important to see 
your adviser as soon as possible and regis- 
ter early. Your adviser can play a major role 
in your college education, but make sure to 
have some kind of plan ready to discuss 
beforehand.” 

There are many factors to consider upon 
registering. For example, work, family life 
and outside activities are important. It is 
not a good idea to overload yourself with 
courses if you’ re just going to burn yourself 
out midway through the semester. 

“Students need to take this more seri- 
ously. College is your stepping stoneto life, 
so plan now for your future,” Prunty says. 

Success is NECC’s goal for all their stu- 
dents. 

“Don’t feel compelled to finish your 
degree in two years. People have other 
responsibilities besides academic courses,” 
says Prunty. “There is another side to col- 
lege. Enjoy it while you can.” 

Registration began on April 10 and wil 
continue until May 10. Don’t wait until the 
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It's that time again 


last day to register because all the prime-time 
classes will be gone. Register early and stay 
safe. 

The fall semester could be a little tighter 
because of possible layoffs of part-time teach- 
ers due to the state budget crunch. 

A list of adviser’s names, office numbers 
and office hours are posted outside the regis- 
trars’ office. Your next step after completing 
your preregistration form with your adviser 
is to pick up an appointment slip in the 
registrar's office, located on the second floor 


S. Brown photo 
COLLEGE STUDENTS get ahead of the rush to sign up for courses this fall. 


of the B-Building. 

Appointments are taken every half 
hour in the cafeteria, where you will re- 
ceive a temporary schedule for the fall 
semester. Be prepared. If you register late, 
some of your original courses may be full. 

Payment is not due upon registration, 
but a bill will be sent to you sometime 
over the summer recess. 

“Take your time when registering be- 
cause in the long run it will help you and 
your future,” Prunty says. 
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Spring happenings 


Hectic, active semester draws to a close at college 


Fun time 
in spring 
sunshine 


S. Proposki photo 


JEFFREY TUTTLE business transfer 
student, catches some rays in between 
classes. Ah, summer can't be far away 
now, can it? 
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College recruiters 


S. Proposki photo 
JACQUI ROSETTI and Gail Snell, Husson College recruiters, answer questions 
about transfer opportunities for NECC students. 


This won't 
hurt a bit 


K. Alfeiri photos 
BLOOD DRIVE gets a hold of Mark Be- 
lair, above, a liberal arts student. RIGHT, 
the cafe gets into the spirit of things by 
holding a barbecue to help celebrate 
Earth Awareness Week. 


Poor turnout 


STUDENT SENATE MEMBERS geta poor response at one of their open forums held 
this semester. 
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Helpful advice 


K. Alfeiri photo 


KATHY HANAU, CENTER, SEVENTEEN magazine editor, leads workshop during 


College Press Convention. 


NECC's TV club always busy 


By RON ASADORIAN 
Staff Reporter 

NECC’s TV Club, a campus activity for 
more than six years, was first devised by 
audio-visual personnel who thought stu- 
dents interested in the broadcasting field 
would enjoy having a club to help them 
explore their career interests. 

Eight people currently are involved in 
the club: Michael Schena, president; Elle 
Thomas-Smith, vice-president; Travis 
Gitchel, treasurer, Kimberly Tessier, Re- 
becca Hatch, Robert Bolton, Kristen Mitch- 
ell and Wess Weinstein. 

Members say the club is always busy. 
Current projects include videos about the 
do’s and don’ts of a job interview for co-op, 


teachers in a classroom setting, the Cos- 
tume of the World Pageant, Top Notch 
plays and sporting events. 

Recently they have taped The Lady 
Knights’ softball practice for coach Chuck 
Lombardo to use as a teaching tool. 

Members are also working on a music 
video/ public service announcement about 
child abuse, called A Smile of a Child. 

Asked if he thought the TV Club was 
successful, Schena said, “Yes, I believe the 
TV Club is successful because it is a way for 
students to express their creative talents.” 

Asked what made her aware of the club, 
Smith said, “I didn’t even know there was 
any such thing as a TV Club at NECC until 
I saw some signs about the club.” 


Dana Ross Studios 


photographer 


Photo ID Cards 
Laminating Passport Photos 
Immigration Photos 


We specialize in contract work for factories, 
high schools, colleges or groups needing 
photo ID cards. 


Call (617) 267-7200 
or 
(617) 445-3686 
621 Tremont St.(South End) 
Boston, Mass. 02118 


With the pros 


Observer staffers attend 
College Press Convention 


By JIM McPHAIL 
Copy Editor 

An opportunity to learn from the pros is 
what lured two Observer staff members and 
adviser Joe LeBlanc to the 11th annual 
College Press Convention. 

Shaun Donahue and Keith Alfeiri, both 
journalism majors, drove to New York City 
with LeBlanc for the three day convention 
held at the Doral Inn last month. 

This annual event, under the direction 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and the College Media Advisers, at- 
tracts hundreds of students and advisers 
from various nationwide colleges. 

Tom Brokaw and Dan Rather are just 
two well-known members of the media to 
address the convention in past years. This 
year that task fell to NBC news correspon- 
dent, Bob Dotson, who impressed all with 
his opening remarksabout the "little" people 
in life who make a difference.” 

The convention consisted of numerous 
seminars ranging in topics from photo ed- 
iting to libel and ethics. The 50 minute 
seminars started daily at 9 a.m. and ran 
through 5 p.m. 

Thethree NECC represenatives attended 
about five or six seminars daily. LeBlanc 
made suggestions as to what classes to at- 
tend, but Donahue and Alfeiri were free to 
take workshops most interesting to them. 

These sessions were taught by college 
professors or often by professionals cur- 
rently working in the field. 

Alfeiri, Observer photo editor, was quite 
pleased with the quantity and quality of 
classes concentrating on photography. 

“T learned something different in each 
class,” he said. “Eachclass I went to focused 
ona different point, a different perspective 
of photojournalism.” 

He also spoke to editors of major publi- 
cations about howto write queries. “A query 
is a letter to a magazine in which you pres- 
ent an idea and tease the editor with it in 
hopes of getting published,” he said. 

Donahue, interested in pursuing a ca- 
reer in the sports media, was slightly disap- 
pointed with the lack of sports journalism 
seminars. 

“There were no specific courses that dealt 
with sports reporting so I went to many 
classes that I felt would benefit the Ob- 
server,” Donahue said, concentrating in- 
stead on other journalism topics such as 
broadcast journalism, libel, and the role of 
computers in the media. 

The experience enlightened the two 
students about the operation of other col- 
lege newspapers. “Many colleges pay stu- 
dents a 10 percent commission to sell ad- 
vertisements,” Donahue said. “They also 
have paid positions where editors, have 
full-time jobs at the paper during the school 
year.” 

Admittedly, LeBlanc says advertising is 
one area in which the Observer needs to be 
stronger. In the future he also hopes to have 
some paid staff members at the Observer, an 
idea he hopes that will create competition 
for jobs, thus enhancing the quality of all 
aspects of the paper. 

Although LeBlanc has attended several 
conventions in the past, he says it isalways 
a learning experience. “You get a chance to 
see your competition (other colleges and 
community colleges), the kind of newspa- 
per they produce and perhaps learn some- 
thing from them,” he said. 

He was particularly impressed with a 
class discussing the effect of the Hazel- 
wood case, the Supreme Court ruling in 
Hazelwood vs. Kuhlmeier, which allows 
for censorship of high school newspapers. 

The underlying theme of the conven- 
tion was the many ways to improve the 
college newspaper. Seminars delve into 
reasons for new trends appearing on the 
scene or old methods becoming outdated. 


Little people 
K. Alfeiri photo 
NBC SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT Bob 
Dotson speaks about the regular, every 
day people who make a difference. 


Eachclassiwentto 
focused ona different 
perspective of 
_ photojournalism." 


LeBlancis quite pleased with the quality 
ofthe Observer and whereit currently stands. 
This is not to say there isn’t room for im- 
provement, however. 

“Because of rapid technological advance- 
ments, layout and design methods are 
constantly changing,” LeBlanc said. “To 
produce a quality paper you must keep 
abreast of these changes.” 

Inorderforacollegenewspaper to flour- 
ish a consistent cash flow is a must. “The 
Student Activities fund has been and con- 
tinues to be generous to the journalism 
program,” LeBlanc said. “Without its sup- 
port we wouldn’t have a publication.” 

When the seminars were through for the 
day, the trio took in some of New York’s 
many attractions. For Donahue and Alfeiri, 
neither of whom had ever been to the Big 
Apple, it was quite a change. 

“We toured NBC studios, saw a Broad- 
way play, went to the top of the World 
Trade Center, and visited many other tour- 
ist attractions,” Donahue said. 

“The city never closes or shuts down,” 
Alfeiri said with a smile, referring to New 
York's lavish nightlife. 

Alfeiri’s press pass enabled him and 
Donahue access to the roof of Rockefeller 
Plaza where they viewed the St. Patrick’s 
Day Parade below. 

Expenses for the four-day excursion were 
split between the Observer and the student. 

Although this is the first year LeBlanc 
has brought NECC students to the conven- 
tion, he anticipates it will not be the last. “If 
the interest is there I hope to be able to take 
more students to future conventions,” he 
said. “The learning experience is definitely 
worth the trip.” 
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Scholarship legislation filed 


Editor's note: 

Joseph A. Langis, executive director, state 
student association of Massachusetts, made the 
following statement before the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Education, the Arts and Hu- 
manities at the Massachusetts State House re- 
cently. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Joint 
Committee on Education, the Arts and 
Humanities. 

My name is Joseph A. Langis. I am the 
Executive Director of the State Student 
Association of Massachusetts (SSAM), 
which represents students attending pub- 
lic institutions of higher learning through- 
out the Commonwealth. SSAM represents 
the students’ point of view on a variety of 
issues effecting them in public higher edu- 
cation. This is the reason I am testifying at 
this public hearing today. 

Specifically, the SSAM has filed three 
pieces of legislation which will be heard 
before this Committee today. These bills, 
authored by the students, will hopefully 
demonstrate to youas legislators, that public 
higher education students are concerned 
about the availability of state scholarship 
aid and access, by all the citizens of the 
Commonwealth, to public higher educa- 
tion at affordable tuition rates. 

Public Higher Education should be a 
Right, not a Privilege! 


Senate 344, which was filed by State 
Senator W. Paul White (D-Boston), is an act 
relative to state scholarship funds. The 
present system, which is set up according 
to Section 7 of Chapter 15A of the Massa- 
chusetts General Laws as appearing in the 
1986 Official Edition states in line 9"... ten 
nor more than twenty five.” 

Inother words, students attending public 
institutions of higher learning are eligible 
to receive no less than 10 percent and no 
more than 25 percent in state scholarship 
aid available. On the other hand, students 
attending private institutions of higher 
learning are eligible to receive no less than 
75 percent and no more than 90 percent of 
the state scholarship aid available. 

The State Student Association of Mas- 
sachusetts feels that the present system of 
State Scholarship Aid distributionis wrong, 
unfair and favors private institutions. Sen- 
ate 344 would change the current system to 
amore equitable distribution. Fifty percent 
would be reserved for students attending 
public institutions of higher learning and 
50 percent would be earmarked for stu- 
dents attending private institutions of 
higher learning. 

You may wonder why SSAM didn’t 
propose a higher distribution of the Schol- 
arship Aid funds for the students attending 
public institutions of higher learning. We 


SHUMAN- from page one 


enough. We need to know the audience is 
there.” 

By cancelling the concert for which no 
advanced ticket reservations were made, 
he said, “We did not have to face three 
bands with who knows how many people 
would be in the audience.” 

Both Rhonda Imonti, senate president, 
and Shuman said they would have pre- 
ferred holding the concert and risk having 
three bands play to a handful of people. 
Citing the large number of people who 
bought tickets at the door of the Livingston 
Taylor concert last semester, they said most 
people would have bought tickets at the 
door for the canceled event. 

The cancelled concert was discussed 
briefly at a senate meeting Monday, April 
10, but discussion was tabled after Imonti 
said they were “beating adead horseagainst 
the wall.” A majority of the senators were 
not willing to drop the issue and passed a 
motion to hold the additional meeting Fri- 
day. 

The composed tone of Friday’s meeting 
was interspersed with heated exchanges as 
Shuman’s fellow senators questioned her 
regarding her performance as vice presi- 
dent. The flow of the meeting was frequently 
disrupted as Shuman stormed in and out of 
the Senate office. Imonti, who had to leave 
the meeting early to givecampus tours, also 
interrupted the meeting to check on the 
progress of the vote and to attempt tocasta 
vote. Her attempt was blocked by the past 
precedent of abstaining except in the case of 
a tie. Imonti again turned the meeting over 
to Treasurer Christopher Gallant, who then 
had to abstain from voting. 

Although most senators were aware of 
the event, they did not know which bands 
had been booked due toa lack of communi- 
cation. In minutes dated March 13 the O- 
Positive concert was reported as being 
scheduled for April 7, however according 
to the minutes, “details are uncertain.” The 
last band was not booked until the week- 
end of March 17. This meeting was the last 
meeting before spring break and only two 
weeks remained before the scheduled date 
of the concert when the senators returned 
from break. 

When asked specifically who she asked 
for help, Shuman said, “The senate and 
outside people also who felt like giving up 
their time to help me out with something.” 
According to the March 13 minutes, neither 
Shuman, who was excused from the meet- 
ing, or Imonti who was helping with the 
concert asked the senate for its help in any 


aspect of the concert. 

A sitting program committee was never 
formed. Darlene Beal attended two meet- 
ings called by Shuman, however, Beal said, 
“The chair person of the program commit- 
tee was not there.” Shuman said she “never 
set upany meetings” because of scheduling 
difficulties. 

“I didn’t see any outside publicity. Was 
anyone inthis room asked to makea poster? 
Was anyone in this room asked to make a 
phone call? Was anyone in this room asked 
to do anything?” asked George Dionne, 
Secretary. 

“She said she had outside people. She 
asked outside people. Who are they? “ he 
asked. 

Imonti said, “A lot of her friends were 
helping and working on stuff. | know I was 
helping her with a lot of stuff.” 

Regarding the lack of publicity and 
ticket sales, Shuman said, “I fulfilled my re- 
sponsibility. It was Steve's responsibility to 
have tickets made and he didn't. It was also 
his responsibility to have posters madeand 
he didn’t. 

"I had 100 tickets that could have been 
sold if that concert hadn’t been canceled.” 

Shuman said she spent her spring break 
trying unsuccessfully to contact Michaud 
concerning tickets. Michaud worked Tues- 
day through Friday of that week. In addi- 
tion Legislative Action Day, which both 
Michaud and Shuman attended with the 
Northern Essex group, was held at the state- 
house on Tuesday, March 21. When Shu- 
man was asked why she didn’t approach 
Michaud on the bus, she said, “It slipped 
my mind.” She explained she was con- 
cerned with the budget and couldn’t be 
expected to remember everything. 

Tickets could not be printed until after 
the third band was booked and Shuman 
could reach Michaud. Although tickets 
weren’t ready until March 29, Michaud said, 
with publicity reservations could have been 
made. 

Before asking for Shuman’s removal, 
Giannina DiVincenzo asked, “What is our 
responsibility when oneof our elected lead- 
ers has total disregard for responsibility 
and does not fulfill her obligations to usand 
the student body which results in a great 
loss?” She added, “I think $4,200 is a great 
loss considering we have a $23,000 pro- 
gram board.” 

After the vice president’s seat was va- 
cated, the senate voted to place restructur- 
ing of the program board at the top of the 
next meeting’s agenda. 


feel and realize that the students who are 
attending private institutions and their 
parents are tax payers and should have the 
opportunity to apply for state scholarship 
aid. 

We also do not want to discriminate 
against anyone who wants to attend col- 
lege, regardless of the institution being 
public or private. The SSAM feels that this 
legislation makes a great deal of sense and 
provides an opportunity for all students in 
Massachusetts equal access to apply for 
these state scholarship aid monies. We urge 
this committee to report favorably on Sen- 
ate 344. 

The SSAM has also filed the following 
legislation: 

‘Senate 348, which was filed by State 
Senator W. Paul White (D-Boston) and 
House 3922, filed by State Representative 
Kevin W. Fitzgerald (D-Boston). Both of 
these bills are identical. They are an act 
relative to tuition costs at Massachusetts 
public institutions of higher learning. 

These bills, if passed, would ensure that 
if tuition is to be increased in a given year, 
then that increase cannot exceed the rate of 
inflation in the Commonwealth for that 
particular year. 

Presently, there is no ceiling as to how 
high tuition can be increased by the Board 
of Regents for Higher Education, the indi- 
vidual institution’s board of trustees oreven 
the Massachusetts State Legislature. These 
proposed pieces of legislation would pro- 
tect students and their parents, from exces- 
sive and unreasonable tuition increases. 

Please understand that the students do 
not mind paying their fair share of the cost 
of their higher education, as long as it is a 
reasonable amount of money. SSAM feels 
thatif tuition increases are based on the rate 


of inflation it would be following the same 
pattern and guidelines as cost of living 
increases for state, county and municipal 
public employees. 

In fact, recently the State Legislature 
proposed that state aid to cities and towns 
throughout the Commonwealth would be 
based on the rate of inflation. 


Our point is that this formula (the rate 
of inflation), iscurrently being used in other 
areas of state government, and we feel that 
this proposal is both fair and reasonable 
and should be applied to tuition increases. 
It makes sense to tie tuition increased into 
the rate of inflation. 

With all due respect, I feel that I should 
remind this committee that the purpose of 
public higher education is to provide an 
opportunity for ALL citizens in the Com- 
monwealth to have access, who otherwise 
would not have an opportunity to go on 
and further their education. 


The students attending public institu- 
tions of higher learning are generally from 
working class, economically disadvantaged 
or middle class families who are seeking a 
better education and a way of life for them- 
selves in the future. The SSAM feels that 
this legislation isa reasonable proposal and 
urges you to report favorably in Senate 348 
and House 3922. 

In conclusion, I would like to add that 
the SSAM feels it is important to demon- 
strate to you the concerns and opinions of 
the students. The students want their voices 
heard and their proposals considered as 
they participate in the legislative process. 
SSAM is committed to guaranteeing that 
public higher education is a right, not a privi- 
lege! 
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Artists work historica 


By KELLY CARACCIO 
Features Editor 

The top floor of C-Building is taking on 
a fresh new look these days thanks to the 
handiwork of four very talented NECC 
students. 

Kevin Pierce, Tracy Hamel, Paul Currier 
and Kelly Ross are working on a 30 foot- 
long mural for credit in their portfolio class. 
Originally, there were three other students 
involved in the project. 

The mural, located outside of rooms C- 
325, C-326 and C-329, depicts great artistic 
historic achievements. 

“They are all copies of original works,” 
Pierce says. “It’s pretty much to try to be 
aesthetic, to try to do what looks best.” 

John Guarino, professor, dept. of his- 
tory and government, served as the stu- 
dents’ historical adviser. 

The students began planning the mural 
two months ago, and there were a series of 
meetings which were held before the stu- 
dents could obtain permission to begin 
working. The actual work began only three 
weeks ago, and the students are confident 
they will meet their May 1 deadline. 

The basic outline of the figures was 
drawn by Pierce. Ross, Hamel and Currier 
helped decide the colors and painting. They 
put in many hours over spring break, and 
on weekends, nights, and school days. 

All four students hope the mural will 
remain on the wall for years to come. 

It makes us feel good,” Hamel says. 


Vietnamese refugee tells about terrible 


By PATRICK ALLEN 
Staff Reporter 

One can only imagine the turmoil of the 
Vietnam War. 

Phu Van Nguyen, born in South Viet- 
nam in 1951, has three brothers and two 
sisters. He spent most of his childhood years 
inschool,where he completed four years of 
high school and one year of college. When 
he turned 20, he followed the customary 
tradition of his peopleand joined thearmed 
services. He was a private in the United 
States Marine Corps and served on active 
duty during the Vietnam War. 

In 1974, he suffered from a gunshot 
wound and was honorably discharged. 
Three months later, Phu returned home in 
hopes of finding peace and relaxation. 
Unfortunately his tranquility did not last. It 
wasn’t long before Cambodian troops ar- 
rested him for aiding the United States in 
the war effort. He was sentenced to prison 
for three months of hard labor. 

After his sentence Phu returned home 
to his family. He now realized that he no 


“Ten years from now we can look back and 
say we did that.” 

They also hope to havea lasting effect on 
the minds of both students and teachers. 
“The reason I picked the images is because 
I respect them,” says Pierce.” Somebody 
might see something they like and then go 
look it up or ask about it.” 

The effect of the unfinished mural is 


longer wanted to stay in Vietnam so he 
contacted his cousin and planned his es- 
capeina fishing boat. Along with 18 others, 
including three small children, Phu started 
on his journey to freedom. 

The first stop was Thailand, where they 
were denied access and forced to stay afloat 
along the shore for five days. After numer- 
ous attempts to land, they felt hopeless and 
continued their journey onward. The wa- 
ters brought them to Malaysia where they 
found nothing but the same problems. 

In one final attempt they decided to try 
their luck in Australia. During this journey 
the boat’s engine faltered; they were 
stranded in the middle of the ocean without 
food or water. 

“Many ships passed right by us,” Phu 
says. “But no one would stop to help.” For 
one month they remained stranded until a 
Taiwanese vessel, Amerigo, came to their 
rescue. Amerigo towed Phu’s boat to Sin- 
gapore where the passengers were given 
small amounts of food and water, yet they 
were still denied access to land. 


already obvious. Richard McKown, pho- 
tography instructor, believes that the mu- 
ral was much needed and says “it human- 
izes the building.” 


Journalism major, Dan Moriarty, agrees. 
“It adds life to the hallway. It needed it 
really bad. It also gives the students a chance 
to show what they can do.” 


After spending a week along the shores 
of Singapore they were escorted by the 
Amerigo to Indonesia in hopes of landing. 
Indonesia onceagain nullified their request. 
They proceeded to Taiwan, where they were 
finally allowed to land. Here they were 
treated with a little more hospitality than 
they received in the past. After a three week 
stay in Taiwan, Amerigo led them to Ma- 
laysia where Phu found his route to Amer- 
ica. 

During a visit by the American Red Cross 
Phu meta Vietnamese man who befriended 
him. Phu explained his situation and soon 
found himself ona plane to San Francisco. 
During his stay in San Francisco Phu at- 
tended the International Institute and stud- 
ied English. He spent 10 months there be- 
fore he moved to Detroit and he got a job 
working for The Federal Alloys Coopera- 
tion. 

After about a year and a half in Michi- 
gan Phu decided to move to Louisiana. He 
stayed there for a few years before return- 
ing to Detroit again. 
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Painting away 
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PAUL CURRIER AND Kevin Pierce, left, 

get deep into their work, as they paint 

the new mural in C-Building. Above, 

Tracy Hamel adds finishing touches to 

her part of the project. 


Although the students are not being 
commissioned for their work, they are 
hoping to be hired over the summer to do 
murals in public buildings or for organiza- 
tions. Any interested clients can contact 
Pierce at 374-4116. 


trip to U.S. 


"Many ships passed right — 
by us...But no one would 
stoptohelp.” 


Phu also lived in Mississippi where he 
began his own fishing business. When his 
business no longer prospered, he came to 
Lawrence, where hecurrently works at New 
Balance Athletic Shoe Co. 

Phu was not the only member of his 
family to come to the states. His brother 
Phong attends Michigan State College and 
Yen, his sister, works as a Tailor in Troy, 
Michigan. Phu still keeps in touch with his 
other family members through letters. He 
now feels that there is hope forthe rest of his 
family to come to America. 


Economic hardship, chaos mark many regimes in Dominican Republic 


By CARLOS D. PUELLO 
Guest Contributor 

My name is Carlos D, Puello. 1 was born 
in San Cristobal, a city in the Dominican 
Republic. I lived with my father, mother, 
four sisters and two brothers. I played base- 
ball, basketball and dominoesand attended 
the University of Santo Domingo, where | 
majored in agriculture. I later worked in a 
forestry program near the Haitian border. 

When I left my country, I felt both happy 
and sad. I felt happy because I was going to 
have more opportunity in terms of school- 
ing and work, but it was sad to leave the 
friends and family that had always known. 

I would like to talk a little about the 
causes of political, social, and economic 
instability in the Dominican Republic dur- 
ing the last three decades. 

General Rafael Trujillo took over the 
government of my country in 1930. He es- 
tablished himselfasa strong president with 
dictatorial powers until his assassination in 
1961. 

Then came political turmoil and civil 
waras various factions struggled for power. 
When the civil war was finished in 1966, the 
Organization of American States oversaw 
an election in which Dr. Joaquin Belaguer 
was elected as president. 


During Belaguer’s early period, he con- 
centrated all his efforts on eliminating 
unemployment. Many construction proj- 
ects and farm programs were initiated, but 
discontent was growing. 

The farm programs didn’t work because 
when Belaguer gave land to countrymen, 
they never worked it. They didn’t have 
sufficient money and sold their land. Other 
programs were for the benefit of political 
hacks and cronies. 

During this period many students and 
journalists were killed by the police. In 
1974, Belaguer was re-elected, but had to 
change his cabinet because they had stolen 
a lot of money from the government. The 
new cabinet, however, did the same thing. 
During this period the University of Santo 
Domingo was closed down because of stu- 
dents’ violent demonstrations. 

Finally in 1978 Belaguer lost the election 
to Antonio Guzman, who had economic 
problems aggravated by corruption in his 
cabinet. Then hurricane David hit the is- 
land in 1979 destroying the crops. 

People grew discontented with Guzman; 
he was just like Belaguer, only he allowed 
more freedom of the press. In 1982 Guzman 
was defeated by Salvador Blanco. Guzman 
committed suicide in the palace. 


Carlos D. Puello 


"In current times the 
Dominican Republic is 
being hit by economic 


problems like inflation, 
unemployment and 
government corruption.” 


International 
report 


In current times the Dominican Repub- 
lic is being hit by economic problems like 
inflation, unemployment and government 
corruption. As you can see, the history of 
my country has been marked by political 
turmoil. 

I have now been living in Lawrence for 


two years. I have been working while at- 
tending classes here at Northern Essex for 
the past four semesters. I study ESL, math 
and electronics. It’s difficult but I’m look- 
ing forward to and preparing for acareer in 
high-tech, and I’m happy to have the op- 
portunity to work toward my goal. 
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Math assistance 


Help for fellow students 
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TUTOR MARIE ALLBRITTON lends a hand to student, Ed Meagher In NECC's Math 
Center, located on the second floor of C-Building. 


Career counseling crucial 
to many college students 


Try to combine skill with a personal interest 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Staff Reporter 

If you are uncertain about which career 
path to follow, you’re not alone. Many 
students face this dilemma. 

Decisions can’t be made overnight. It 
takes time and patience to explore the vari- 
ous options available for the future college 
graduate, says MJ. Pernaa, career coun- 
selor. 

To help guide students in their quest for 
career planning, Pernaa will present work- 
shops Monday, May 1 and May 8, from 9:30 
to 11 a.m. 

The workshop generally holds groups 
upto 12 people. Many NECC students sign- 
up, and occasionally people from the com- 
munity also attend. 

During the seminar Pernaa gives an 
informative lecture on career choices. The 
group is asked to identify their interests, 
preferred working conditions, and motives 
for working. The students are next encour- 
aged to list all their likes and dislikes fol- 
lowing a small group discussion. 

“I don’t expect they are going to leave 
with all the answers. The whole purpose is 
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to help people figure out what they like to 
do,” Pernaa says. 

Sometimes students experience great 
pressures, making it even harder to decide. 
In some situations, parents are pushing 
because they want the best for their kids. 

Society often holds great expectations 
about climbing the ladder of success while 
in college, and a great emphasis on resolv- 
ing a major of study is crucial. Students 
have to ignore the outside pressures and 
elect what is truly in their best interest, 
Pernaa says. 

The idea is not to rush. People change 
their minds all the time. “It’s important for 
people to think about what they want to do 
and if they’re passionate about something, 
to get involved in it. 

“They should concentrate on the things 
they're good in and if they can combine a 
skill with an interest, that’s terrific,’ Pernaa 
says. 
“If you can’t live with indecision, it’s 
important to learn there’s nothing wrong 
with not making up your mind,” she says. 


The career planning workshops are 
designed for anyone interested in examin- 
ing their career possibilities. Students may 
sign-up with the counseling secretary, 
Marion Clay, to reserve a seat. 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Staff Reporter 

The Northern Essex Math Center, lo- 
cated in room C-211, provides support serv- 
ices for students experiencing difficulty with 
their math courses. The center’s hours are 
Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 3 
p-m. and Monday through Thursday eve- 
nings from 6 to 8 p.m. 

The center opened in October 1976 as 
part of the Division of Math Sciences and 
Technology. Later, it separated from the 
Division of Math Sciences and became part 
of the Division of Instructional Develop- 
ment, which also includes the reading, 
writing, assessment, counseling and ELC 
centers. 

Nancy Nickerson and Linda Murphy 
share responsibility for running the center 


, and its courses. 


Nickerson was hired as coordinator of 
the Math Center when it first opened thir- 
teen years ago. She is now faculty coordina- 
tor and also teaches basic math, basic alge- 
braand intermediate algebra. A resident of 
Methuen, she is married and the mother of 
three young sons. 

Murphy has worked in the Math Center 
for eight years. She is now staff coordinator 
and also teaches basic algebra. She is mar- 
ried, has three children and lives in Law- 
rence. 

“When the Math Center first started, 
there were no courses offered,” Nickerson 
says. “As time went on, we added courses 
to fill student needs, and the Center grew 
and grew and grew.” 

“Weare hereto support students in both 
developmental and math department 
courses,” Murphy says. 

Students who use the center areasked to 
follow these guidelines: 

QO Read the text 
Q Review class notes 
QO Attempt problems 
QO Makealist of specific questions 

Students who have followed these 
guidelines will be helped first. 

“The center now has two Apple com- 
puters, plus software,” Murphy says. Al- 
though the computers are primarily for 
basic math and algebra students who need 
extra practice, they may also be used by 
upper level math students who need re- 
view. 

“We want people to succeed,” Nicker- 
son says. “We havea philosophy of success. 
We treat people as individuals. If they are 
learning disabled, math anxious, or suffer 
test anxiety, we work around these prob- 
lems.” 

Nickerson sometimes allows students 
who are math anxious to take untimed tests 
in the Math Center. She believes the quiet 
atmosphere and lack of pressure relieve 
anxiety. 

The Math Center also serves as a testing 
center for any teachers wishing to give 
make-up tests. The center opens from 12 to 
1 p.m. for that purpose. Any teacher wish- 
ing to take advantage of this service may 
leave their test in the center. 

Other area colleges, such as Merrimack 
College and the University of Lowell, also 
have math centers. They are staffed by 
graduate students or by peer tutors who 
work under the supervision of a teacher, 
however. Although the Northern Essex 
Math Center sometimes uses peer tutors, it 
is staffed mainly by teachers. 

“The part-timers, who either staff the 
Math Center or teach the courses, are excel- 
lent,” Nickerson says. “They are sensitive 
people who care about the students. Unfor- 
tunately, they are paid very little. Most of 
the quality people I have right now are 
looking for full-time work because they 
can’t afford to stay at their present sala- 
TeSig 

“What we sorely need is full-time fac- 
ulty and staff,” Nickerson said. “Right how, 
I am the only full-time staff person in the 
lab. Weneed carry-over from the classroom 
to the lab and vice versa.” 

Nickerson says the Math Center is di- 
vided into two parts—the lab, which does 
the tutoring, and the developmental 
courses. As things stand now, part-time 
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More than simple help offered 
to students at ‘special’ 


center 


S. Proposki photo 
LINDA MURPHY, math lab staff coordi- 
nator, has worked in the center for eight 
years. 


faculty do not tutor inthe laband part-time 
staff do not teach. 

The lab has been in desperate need of 
staff this semester, and both Nickerson and 
Murphy want to express special thanks to 
math department faculty who have volun- 
teered in the lab during their office hours. 
“They have tutored all students, not just 
their own,” Nickerson says. 

“Students need continued support,” 
Nickerson says. “They work on little bits of 
information at a time. Math is something 
you have to work on slowly and progres- 
sively. We feel that our students will suc- 
ceed. We in the Math Center will do what- 
ever is necessary for them to succeed.” 

Students find the center a valuable serv- 
ice. 

“I think the Math Center is very helpful. 
The teachers go over things that teachers 
don’t have time to go over in class,” Nancy 
LaPlaprise, liberal arts major, says. 

LaPlaprise is a Canadian here on a stu- 
dent visa. When she was in high school in 
Canada, she was told she had no ability for 
math. She was put in a ‘terminal’ math 
class—a place for students who would never 
be able to take advanced math. 

At Northern Essex, LaPlaprise has com- 
pleted basic algebra with an “A” average. 
She is currently taking intermediate alge- 
bra and has an “A” average at this time. 
LaPlaprise has taken Nancy Nickerson for 
both courses. “I think she’s wonderful,” 
LaPlaprise says. 

“It’s a godsend. It’s my homeaway from 
home,” Marie Allbritton, an accounting 
major from Lawrence, says. Allbritton has 
taken basic algebra and is currently work- 
ing in intermediate algebra. 

“It has helped me a lot. They give me 
helpand encouragement,” AladeQlukoton, 
an engineering major from Lawrence, says. 
Qlukotun has taken basic algebra and is 
currently taking college algebra and trigo- 
nometry. 

“If the Math Center wasn’t here, I 
couldn’t pass my math courses, ” Trisha 
Durso-LeBlanc, a paralegal major from 
Methuen, says. “I’ve been out of school for 
20 years and all math is foreign to me. 
Everyone hereis very helpful. They explain 
everything in detail and stay with me until 
I understand it.” 

Durso-Leblanc has taken Liberal Arts 
Math I and is currently taking Liberal Arts 
Math II. 

“It’s very helpful. I’ve learned more 
here than I ever learned before,” Mona 
Grandmaison, a travel and tourism major 
from Methuen, says. Grandmaison has 
taken Nancy Nickerson for basic algebra 
and is currently taking her intermediate 
algebra class. 

“She's a very good teacher. I would 
recommend her to anyone,” Grandmaison 
says. 
“I think the Math Center is wonderful. 
Every college should have one.I don’t think 
I could manage without it,” Rochelle Tullo, 
a radiologic technology major from 
Portsmouth, N.H.,said.Tulo has taken basic 
algebra and is currently taking intermedi- 
ate algebra. 
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Cheat, cheat never beat 
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CHEATING IS AN ongoing problem at many colleges including NECC. 


Teachers know 
what's going on 


By PAMELA MORAN 
Staff Reporter 

Shifty eyes to your brainy neighbor next 
door. A small crumbled piece of paper in 
the palm of your hand, containing fifty fill- 
in the blank answers and six essays. True 
and false questions on the inner sole of your 
Reeboks.Writing answers on the inside of a 
Coke cup. These are just some of the zany 
things that students do to get that passing 
grade. 

Most students act as though teachers 
were born yesterday, but not John Guarino 
and Arthur Barlas, two NECC history teach- 
ers who know every trick in the book, as do 
other faculty members. Both are aware of 
what is going on in the classroom. 

“From my experience cheating does 
exist, whether it happens here more than 
other colleges, | don’t know,” Barlas said. 
“The students cheat because of the 
enormous pressure to get thecredits, gradu- 
ate successfully, get adegree and get a good 
job.” 

Where do students get the desire to 
cheat? Perhaps it is from America’s materi- 
alistic society. Students are pressured from 
day one to be strong, independent, and 
successful. 

Trying to stop the problem of cheating is 
nearly impossible. Should the teachers 
attend classes to learn how to scare the hell 
out of students? Some of them do it very 
well already. 

“Everyone must become involved, from 
parents, to teachers, to society, to institu- 
tions,” Barlas said. As far as what the 
faculty could do, Barlas feels that it helps 
very much to create exams that include 
more essay questions, questions that are 
not objective, and cannot be easily ex- 
changed by students. 

“Regrettably, cheating does exist," 
Guarino said. “Some students don’t realize 
they are expected to paraphrase, and that 
they forget to use quotation marks where 
they are needed.” 

Guarino said PLAGIARISM is cheat- 
ing, and stealing someone else’s work. It 
happens quite frequently when students in 
the library copy from various encyclope- 
dias word for word, or when they pay top 
dollar for last semester’s research papers. 

Many teacherts deal with cheating in 
different ways. “Deliberate cheating is dealt 
with an “F” ora zero, and if it repeats itself 


Many ways 


SOME STUDENTS will do anything to 
help their grade point average. 


John Guarino 
"It creates a behavioral 


pattern that is not 
conducive to a 
decent lifestyle.” 


an “F” forthe course, or dismissal from the 
class for good,” Guarino said. 

Barlas believes that each case should be 
taken individually. “You have to see the 
extent of the cheating, and you have to take 
the position of the student. It’s not all black 
and white.” 

Barlas feels the penalties should be 
severe enough to discourage any future 
action, but “not so severe it would actually 
destroy or ruin a career without a chance of 
rehabilitation.” 

Asked if cheating affects the student in 
the future, Guarino says, “It creates a be- 
havioral pattern that is not conducive to a 
decent life style. In the real world the 
chances of getting caught are real and the 
consequences are more real than getting an 
“F’ or a zero on a paper or exam.” 

Kids will cheat, teens will cheat, adults 
will cheat, society will cheat and that is 
discouraging. 
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Cheating 


Many ways, all wrong 


By LISA O’BRIEN 
Features Editor 

Editor's note: 

Due to the nature of this article about cheat- 
ing, the student's last name will be omitted 
throughout the feature. 

Cheating. Thereare many different ways 
to do it. Cheat notes and plagiarism are 
most common, 

“Plagiarism is defined by the college to 
be the use of any other person’s work or 
idea’s as though one’s own without giving 
proper credit,” according toa recent memo- 
randum written by Norman Landry, dean 
of student affairs. In the same memoran- 
dum it also states, “The college expects all 
students to maintain high standards of 
academic honesty and integrity.” 

Yes, the college expects honesty, but it 
is not getting it in some cases. Many people 
do not care about honesty, and are con- 
cerned only about getting the work done 
on time. Several people don’t care about the 
grade they will receive on a plagiarized 
paper. 

Jason, a first year liberal arts student, 
feels that copying someone else’s “C” pa- 
per, is better than not passing ina paperand 
receiving an “F.” 

This reporter was recently approached 
by a total stranger who asked a very unex- 
pected question about whether I had ever 
written a research paper. After I replied 
“yes,” she then asked if she could “borrow” 
it. | awkwardly said no, which obviously 
didn’t bother her in the least since she then 
proceeded to ask the person beside me. 

Many people who cheat aren't really 
serious about their education. Jason says, 
“Usually I procrastinate so much that] just 
take the easy way out. I’m too lazy to study 
and I just don’t have my priorities straight 
right now.” 

Many students at NECC feel that atti- 
tudes among some of their fellow students 
are still at a high school level. Classes are 
not taken seriously and they feel comfort- 
able cheating. 

A majority of students also feel the con- 
sequences they must face if caught cheating 
are too lenient. NECC professors are re- 
sponsible for dealing with students in any 
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SMALL CHEAT sheets seem to be quite 
popular with some students. 


way they see fit. 

Landry, who handles student griev- 
ances, says, “Most instances have been 
handled with the student receiving a zero.” 

Most students are also not aware of the 
NECC Grievance Committee, which 
handles grade complaints. The initial ap- 
proach is for the professor and student 
“talk it through.” From there, if the prob- 
lem isn’t solved informally, formal proce- 
dures are begun. The last step taken is a 
hearing where the committee renders a 
carefully thought out decision. 

Landry says, “I think during the last two 
semesters more attention has been paid to 
it, (cheating). Faculty members are trying to 
bring it under control, but the number of 
students cheating is definitely increasing.” 

Professors clearly have an obligation to 
be aware of cheating. “Instances of plagia- 
rism will be handled by the instructor who 
discovers, or is made aware of, the incident,” 
Landry's memorandum says. If a student 
informs the instructor of possible cheating, 
the instructor must take action, once suffi- 
cient evidence is found. 

Jason says, “I think if someone told on 
me it would definitely be to my benefit, but 
I would feel betrayed.” 


Winners never cheat, 
cheaters never win 


By LISA O’BRIEN 
Features Editor 

When I was a little girl, my grandfather 
gave mea few words of wisdom. “Winners 
never cheat, and cheaters never win.” I’d 
never taken those words to heart until I 
started at NECC in the fall. 

Let's face it, | was never one to study in 
high school. I had the typical attitude of a 
highschool senior. “I’ve madeit this farand 
never got caught cheating. What’s one 
more test?” I also never heard of the word 
paraphrase. That was something you did in 
college. 

Then, in September, something hap- 
pened. I was scared, yet proud of myself. I 
learned what paraphrase meant, and I stud- 
ied on a regular basis. I got my priorities 
straight. There would be no more cheat 
notes for me. I also discovered that in the 
amount of time it would have taken me to 
prepare thosecheat notes, | had memorized 
everything I needed to know for the test. 

But sooner or later I knew the time 
would come for me to test my newly found 
strength. I was taking a very important 
make-up test. As I looked at the test I said to 
myself, “Lisa, you should just give it up 
right now. Don’t torture yourself.” I con- 
templated the situation. I was outside the 
offices in the C-Building on the third floor. 

My professor was at the end of the hall- 
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way involved with something else. My 
notebook was right by my side. I knew I 
could get away with it. 

Surprisingly, I didn’t do it. I went 
through the questions, making up answers 
as I went along. I then proceeded to pass in 
my test. The opportunity was now gone. 

The next day, I was given my test back. 
In huge red letters was a “D+” Amazingly 
I was more than satisfied with the grade, 
since I knew it was more than I deserved. 

In high school I wouldn’t have thought 
twice about cheating. I received B’s and C’s 
throughout high school and graduated 
without learning a thing. I was satisfied 
with the grades I received yet, I knew if I 
applied myself 1 would have earned A’s. 

During intersession, my grades were 
mailed home. I proudly presented my par- 
ents with a Dean’s List report card. It is still 
posted on my refrigerator along with my 
acceptance letter to my first choice of col- 
leges. 

Those two pieces of paper are my most 
prized possessions. I know anything is pos- 
sible. The papers symbolize to me that 
winners never cheat and cheaters never 
win. 
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Dancing for a 
good cause 
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STILL POINT DANCERS Lisa Pilato, Laura Keddy as seen in Migration., a soon to be 
perfomed piece by NECC's Still Point Dance Co. 


Dancing the 
night away 


Still Point XV opens April 21 


By KELLY CARACCIO 
Staff Reporter 

Still Point XV will be presenting its 
annual dance show on April 21, 22, 28 and 
Pda}. 

The dance recital will feature environ- 
mental works including:Orca, Eco 2010, 
Migration,and The Lark Ascending. The pieces 
are choreographed by Elaine Mawhinney, 
with help from Melissa Perry and Susan 
Ackwood. 

According to Mawhinney, chairperson, 
creative arts dept., Eco 2010 was inspired 
by lines from Wordsworth’s Tintern Abby 
"Knowing that nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her.” 

“The students will be dancing with free- 
dom and joy, but then will become limited 
by the environmental shapes which invade 
their world,” Mawhinney said. 

Perry is also choreographing Black on 
Black. This piece has a psychological theme 
and is based on the alter ego—thetwo sides 
of one’s personality. 

Orca is based on whale hunting. The Lark 
Ascending will have three sections: The 
Call, The Primise and the Fulfillment. 

The City Never Sleeps, is also being fea- 
tured in the recital. “This dance shows the 


"Elaine Mawhin 


"The students will be dancing 
_ with freedom and joy..." 


playfulness of the day’s activities and the 
gives way to a more sober view of the city,” 
Mawhinney said, “the Unreal City of T.S. 
Eliot comes alive in this piece.” 

Jacqui Young will be choreographing a 
segment from A Chorus Line. The high- 
lighted pieces are her favorite selections 
from the long-running Broadway musical. 

In addition to the selections choreo- 
graphed by Mawhinney and her students, 
three pieces by Boston choreographers, 
Christien Polos and Jimmy Viera, will be 
featured. Polos is choreographing Christien’s 
Aviary and Push It, and Viera will be doing 
Oasis. 

Theshow beginsat 8 p.m. inthe Physical 
Education Building. Admission is $3 for 
adults and $2 for students and senior citi- 
zens. 


Finegold puts together a winning combo 


By FRANK FULLER 
Staff Reporter 

Michael Finegold, music club adviser, 
hopes the rock, pop, blues, classical, and 
Indian music will prove to be a winning 
combination in the upcoming one night 
only Music and Chorus Club Concert April 
30 


The concert, which will begin at 7:30 in 
Lecture Hall A in C-Building, is described 
by Finegold as “A Celebration of Earth, 
Protection, and Nature.” 

Taking most of this semester to be put 
together, it is actually an expanded version 
of the April 1 concert that was held to 
commemorate Earth Awareness Day. 

Finegold says his students are very ex- 
cited about the concert because the music 
selection is much better, and it will give 
them and the other club members more 
public experience and exposure. 

For the most part concert performers 
are club members, but a few are not. Fine- 
gold encourages more students to become 
involved in the music program because of 
its many opportunities and rewards. 

Nancy Laprise,astudent who sings with 
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MICHAEL FINEGOLD Is optimistic about 
the upcoming music concert. 


the chorus, said quitea bit of work has gone 
into the performance with many extra hours 
being put in, not only at school but at get- 
togethers at home. 


Did You Know? 


© Each of us produces three and one-half pounds of trash a day. 
© The five warmest years of the twentieth century have been in the 


1980s. 


© In 1984 the ozone hole was larger than the United States and 


taller than Mt. Everest. 


© The most serious long-term consequence of automotive emis- 
sions is the atmospheric build-up of "greenhouse gases." 


"Our generation is the first to be faced with 
decisions that will determine whether the 


Earth our children inherit will be habitable.” 
from State of the World, a World Watch Institute publication 


earth awareness 


Many recording sessions have gone on 
also just so they can get the right sound. 
“Most of us have had a little experience in 
singing like church choirs, fashion shows, 
and past high school shows,” LaPrise says. 

Laprise’s’ favorite song for the concert is 
Joni Mltchell’s Yellow Taxi , which she says 
had great results from their first show. 

Another song they’Il be doing together 
is a very familiar one to all, Bob Segar’s Old 
Time Rock and Roll. 

Douglas MacNeill, secretary of the music 
club and band member, is very excited 
about the show. 

“Although our class has less than 20 
members, we all pull together and really 
good things have come out. There’s a cer- 
tain togetherness,” he says. MacNeill en- 
courages anyone who’s interested in music 
and who wants to make a career of it to 
come to Northern Essex because the music 
program is outstanding. 

MacNeill will be doing a blues melody 
of his own at the April 30 concert. “I'd like 
to tell you what it is, but you'll have to find 
out for yourself,” he says. 

All selections for the upcoming show 


were picked out by the students themselves. 
Other material includes Turn, Turn, Turn, 
from artist Roger Emerson, On My Own 
fromthe musical, Les Miserables and For The 
Beauty of the Earth by John Rutter. 

A few students will perform original 
songs which they wrote with the help of the 
the college’s Macintosh Finale software 
program. 

Finegold says the computer program 
has been a tremendous plus to the music 
and chorus program. 

“It enables the student to create their 
own arrangement, and this comes in espe- 
cially handy when a student can’t find a 
published arrangement that they’re look- 
ing for,” said Finegold 

He praises all of the students in the 
music and chorus program, saying “We 
have some very capable singers and per- 
formers.” 

He adds that students interested in 
exploring the world of music should sign 
up for Chorus and Performance Ensemble 
which will be offered for three credits each, 
not two as incorrectly printed in the pre- 
liminary fall course schedule. 


Paquette known for her 
top notch acting ability 


By RON ASADORIAN 
Staff Reporter 

Janine Paquette, a student at Northern 
Essex Community College, is known by 
most students for the excellent acting abil- 
ity she has demonstrated in plays presented 
at Top Notch Theatre. 

Paquette, 20, is majoring in Liberal Arts 
withaconcentration in theatre. After gradu- 
ating, she plans to pursue an acting career 
in New York or California. 

The actress is best remembered for her 
role as the chicken in Story Theatre, as well 
as Elmire inTartuff , Ruby O'Toole in The 
Night of January 16th and Flo Owens in 
Picnic. Paquette also directed Plaza Suite. 

Asked about her most challenging role, 
Paquette said, “This last one was my most 
difficult. I’m used to being crazy and funny, 
butin PicnicI had tobe serious, which made 
the role very challenging.” 

Of all her roles Paquette enjoyed per- 


forming in The Night of January 16th and 
Story Theatre the best. 

Asked if she had one motto to help her 
through life, she said, “It would have to be 
‘Everything will be ok,’ because it’s my at- 
titude. Basically I take each day as it comes 
and roll with the punches.” 
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Blacks instrumental ae 


shaping 'our' music 
From jazz to spirituals to rock, 
these musicians help in many ways 


By ZOILA RAMOS 
Staff Reporter 

A lecture/concert on Afro-American 
music history was held recently in Lecture 
Hall A. 

Dealing with topics suchas rhythm, use 
of instruments, scale and melody, and slav- 
ery. The 40-member Roxbury Community 
College Chorus performed under the di- 
rection of Betty Hillman, assistant music 
adviser. 

“The chorus is a blending of different 
nationalities, blacks, Hispanics, Dominicans 
and more,” said Alvin Storms, a member of 
the group. 

Hillman talked about the four different 
aspects of this type of music: the rhythm, 
the sense of scale and melody, the use of 
instruments, and the function of the song. 

Instruments were used as an extension 
of the voice—to accompany the music. Each 
performer was expected to give the instru- 
ment human qualities, as the instrument is 
supposed to express and imitate the human 
voice. 

In traditional African society, songs are 
used for every occasion and every major 
activity of life. The birth of a child or a child 
cuttting a tooth are occasions for a song, 
Hillman said. There are songs, dances and 
instrumental playing on such occasions, 
she said. 

Music is also used to celebrate religion. 
Music has a function in the cycle of life and 
in death. 

The foundation of Afro-American mu- 
sic was during theslavery period. The music 
that came from Africa to this country was 
shuffled around and a new music grew, 
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said Hillman. There are no records of what 
the original sounds were that were sung by 
Africans, neither are there records of songs 
that could be called transitional music— 
songs that show a change in the music. 
Hillman sang a song for a ring game, 
called Little Sally Water. She showed the 
audience two versions of it—the African 
and then the Afro-American. When she 
sang the Afro-American version, the mel- 
ody and rhythm changed and it went down 
to a lower tone. There was also the addition 
of an external beat as she clapped her hands 
and stamped her foot to the beat. In many 
African songs and in most Afro-American 
songs there is a strong sense of beat. 
When Africans were taken away from 
their families and brought to this country 
they did not speak the language or even a 
common African language. They did not 
look alike, and they belonged to different 
religions. When they were sold at auctions, 
many ended up mixed together in the same 
farms. One way of for them to interact was 
through ring games where everyone took 


part. 

Little Johnny Brown is an example of a 
ring game. One person acts the part of a 
buzzard, dances around and sings to others 
in the circle. The “buzzard” looks each 
person in the eye and makes a connection. 
The people in this circle do not know each 
other and have to improvise reactions. 
Personalities and emotions show through 
these reactions. 

This song also has an Afro-American 
version with external beat, clapping hands 
and stamping feet. 

Blues is another form of Afro-American 
music. At the end of the Civil War, men, 
described as being in old clothes and with- 
out money, traveled with their guitarsacross 
the country playing this music. 

Blind Lemon Jefferson was one of the 
most popular of these men. There is very 
little known about him, but itis known that 
he used a lot of moans and hollers when 
singing his songs. 

Today, a blues performer sings about a 
specific topic, most often something sad. 


There’s a World of 
pportunities at UPS 


¢ Clerical 


¢ Driving 


benefits: 


¢ Medical 
¢ Dental 


It takes all kinds of talent to run one of the na- 
tion’s most respected companies, and UPS’ 
growth has created a world of opportunity ina 
variety of areas. 


Even part-time, you count more at UPS. You 
will enjoy the highest pay matched by the best 
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e PART TIME 
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Bluesaresung by soloists. Instruments such 
as drums, horns, pianos and guitars are 
used for accompaniment 

“Elvis Presley is not the one who dis- 
covered rock and roll. Heis nottherockand 
roll king,” said Hillman. “Rock and roll 
came from blues.” 

“Because of the prejudice of the times, 
American society did not want white people 
to listen to black music. Elvis liked this kind 
of music so he went to the black clubs and 
learned straight from the muscians,” she 
said. Because it was not acceptable for a 
white audience to dance to music played by 
a black artist, the recording companies 
found a way to have the songs by black 
artists to be sung by white artists. This was 
a way to sell records. 

Gospel is derived from slave spirituals. 
It stemmed from the call and response sing- 
ing between a preacher and the congrega- 
tion, which was commonin slave churches. 
The chorus sang an example of a gospel 
song entitled My Lord, What A Morning . 

Another form of African-American 
music is Jazz, which developed from black 
work songs, sorrow songs and—like gos- 
pel songs—from slave spirituals. Today, 
there are different forms of Jazz. Early jazz, 
as found in New Orleans, is often referred 
to as plastic jazz. In free jazz each player has 
his own part and his own instrument to 
play. 

The focus of this lecture was that blacks 
were instrumental in the shaping of Ameri- 
can music, and that they brought their 
concepts of sound, melody, and rhythm 
from Africa. The different kinds of Afro- 
American music jazz, blues, gospel and 
spirituals could have only have come about 
herein America. They may have been heard 
in other places, like London, but they were 
created here. 


Book 
review 


New York 
mobsters 

subject of 
new book 


By MICHAEL MORIARTY 
Staff Reporter 

The New York Times Book Review calls 
Donnie Brasco “courageous and 
extraordinary.” Donnie Brasco: A True Story 
by FBI Agent Joseph D. Pistone is the latest 
action-packed autobiography to hit the 
bestseller’s list. This in-depth look through 
Pistone’s eyes into the underworld and the 
life of the Mafia is truly informative and 
exciting. 

Pistone, with help from Richard (Dealer: 
Portrait ofa Cocaine Merchant and Rookie: The 
Dwight Gooden Story ) Woodley, takes the 
reader in and around the everyday lives of 
many New York Mafia leaders and their 
associates. 

During Pistone’s six years as an under- 
cover FBI agent, he was successful in infil- 
trating the flamboyant and dangerous lives 
of the mafia. During his six years under- 
cover, as well as the six years following, 
Pistone’s undercover work has led to over 
one-hundred convictions. 

Pistone explains how he wasableto gain 
the trust of some of the most feared and 
dangerous gangsters alive. He allows the 
reader to stand in his shoes and witness the 
brutality and danger known to all mafia 
wiseguys. . 

This book, available in hardcover and 
seiko editions, is distributed by Signet 
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By KRISTEN SCHONTAG 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 

The UK has sent some excellent groups 
to the states, but none have come with such 
intense force as The Cult. They’re back as 
big, brash and bold as their new album 
claims. 

Sonic Temple, a new 11-track album has 
been released in record stores. Lead guitar- 
ist for the group, Billy Duffy, sums it all up 
in a recent Kerrang! interview. 

“Nobody’s made an album as good as 
this in a long time!” He has right to as boast 
as there is no other British rock act with the 
kind of diversity and attitude required to 
cut a lasting sound. Sure, Led Zeppelin, 
Purple, and The Stones have made monu- 
ments that stand the test of time, but The 
Cult is here to build anew. 

Their past albums Dreamtime, Love,and 
Electric were the building blocks they 
needed for Sonic Temple. Cult fans will be 
able to hear the culmination of everything 
the band has done. 

Love (1985) was a psychedelicand darkly 
poetic piece. The lyrics mystified and 
entranced. Electric (1987) did a flip to loud, 
abrasive, pureraunchy rockn’ roll. Electric’s 
three singles, Love Removal Machine, Lil’ 
Devil, and Wild Flower reflected the group’s 
efforts to find their own sound. 

Ian Astbury, The Cult’s lead singer and 
nucleus, believes they’ve found what they 
want. 

“It’s taken us five years to evolve to a 
point where we've finally got a definitive 
sound. We needed to do both Love and 
Electric to get the balance right, where we 
totally know our strengths and 
weaknesses...the kind of music we’re mak- 
ing will be eternal. You can imagine people 


'Fletch' a must for Chase fans, a dog 


By CHUCK TROMBLY 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 
Sorry, Chevy Chase fans, contrary to 
what the advertisement says, Fletch Lives is 
not the funniest comedy of the year. Don’t 
get me wrong. It’s not the worst comedy of 
the year, but it is only semi-entertaining. 
Chevy Chase is at his same old smart- 
mouthed self in this droll thriller, which is 
based on Gregory McDonald’s best-selling 
novel. In this film, the sequel to 1985's 
moderately successful Fletch, Irwin Fletcher, 
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'Sonic Temple' 


a mast 


Album 
review 


listening to it in 2,000 years and still finding 


that it means something...Every time we’ve 
come back we've come back stronger.” 
Astbury’s confidence is not to be taken 
as conceit. They’ve worked hard on this 
and it shows. They’re no longer riding on 


Movie 


Review 


a.k.a. Fletch (Chase) is a wise-ass investiga- 
tive reporter who constantly changes his 
identity. 

While working on a story, he learns of 
his inheritance of his aunt's estate in Louisi- 
ana. Taking time off from work, he travels 
to Louisiana to discover his aunt’s lawyer 


rpiece 


the “Heavy Metal” or “Alternative” list. 
They sound the way The Cult should-like 
nothing else. 

Fire Woman, the LP’s first released single, 
throws unbelievable intensity. Astbury’s 
vocals have never been stronger. His voice 
never falters, only wavering at the end of 
lingering notes. He seems to cut through 
songs with a deep inward belief in what he 
sings. 


had been murdered. The wily Fletch senses 
a scam and soon he’s up to his byline in 
frame-ups, murder, corruption and forbid- 
den romance. 

Loaded with dozens of hilarious 
Andrew Bergman one-liners and perfect 
deliveries by Chase, Fletch Lives has its 
moments, and at times is very funny. 

But what this movie lacks is very impor- 
tant,anenthralling plotand script. Anadded 
bonus for movie goers is Julianne Phillips. 
The former Mrs. Springsteen has a very 


"Nobody's made an albu 
good a this in along ti 


Other songs like American Horse, Sweet 
Soul Sister, and Automatic Blues, exemplify 
Duffy’s talent on guitar. Duffy, who sports 
anelectric guitar poseon the album’s jacket, 
is one of the most underrated players 
around. He proves that he can back up 
what the jacket boasts. The man can play 
anything. 

Jamie Stewart, keyboardsand bass, gives 
Temple the newly added sonic background 
it needs. Songs like Edie and Wake Up Time 
For Freedom are musical surprises mirrored 
from the Love era. Stewart manages to pro- 
vide support without synthesizing every- 
thing. 

Also, since Electric they’ve cut Les 
Warner, drums, and hired Mickey Curry 
instead. The Cult didn’t want to settle for 
anything else than excellence and Warner 
didn’t have the musical perspective Ast- 
bury wanted. Since then, Curry hasbrought 
out what the band needed, a talented, Led 
Zeppelin- influenced drummer to back up 
Astbury’s stage vocals. 

The Cult has made their improvements 
and is more than ready to play America’s 
ears. Like a resurrecting phoenix they are 
back. 

Howard Johnson, writer for Kerrang! 
magazine says,“It’s loud, abrasive, and 
kick-ass, yet also ethereal, cerebral, and 
mystical...” Thisalbum is complete and The 
Cult’s best. 


for others 


limited role, and in one scene she wears 
very little clothing. Although a pleasure to 
watch on the screen, Phillips is a terrible 
actress. She should stick to modeling, if she 
ever hopes to keep her career in show busi- 
ness. 

Not taking anything away from the per- 
formance of Chevy Chase, try toavoid Fletch 
Lives unless you are a fan of pointless 
humor. Though a must for Chevy Chase 
fans, it is a waste of five bucks for anyone 
else. 


U-Lowell celebrates Shakespeare's birthday with lecture, play 


The University of Lowell Center for the 
Arts will commemorate the birth of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare with a “Bard’s Birthday 
Bash” on Sunday, April 23. 

The celebration will begin at 5:30 p.m. 
with birthday cake supplied by Alden 
Merrell Cheesecake Co. to be followed at 6 
p-m.byasymposium, Critic, Director, Actor: 
Three Views of Love's Labour's Lost, featuring 
Arthur Friedman, drama critic from the 
Boston Herald; Dan Schay, artistic director 
of the Merrimack Repertory Theatre; and 
Joe Costa, a local actor who recently ap- 
peared with Joseph Papp’s New York 
Shakespeare Festival. 


The evening’s events will culminate ina 
performance of Love's Labour's Lost by John 
Houseman’s The Acting Company. Full of 
bawdy exuberanceand careening slapstick, 
Shakespeare’s romantic comedy Love's 
Labour's Lost is the perfect choice for the 
Bard’s birthday festivities. 

In this fun-loving tale, a king and three 
of his nobles swear off women and other 
worldly pleasures to devote themselves to 
the quest for a higher philosophical stan- 
dard. 

But when a princess and her ladies 
appear on the scene, high-spirited frolics 
ensue, accompanied by musicand danceas 


TEST YOUR L.Q. (International Quotient) 


1. Recently buried in Vienna, the Empress Zita died in exile ending a monarchy that lasted 


seven centuries. What was the royal family ? 


(a) Medici (b) Hapsburg (c) Richelieu 


2. General Jaruzelski and L. Walsea are two 


of the principals engaged in mapping the future 


direction of this communist country ? 
(a) Hungary (b) Lithuania (c) Poland 


3. Celebrating a second year as president of 


the Philippines is ? 
(a) Marcos (b) Sukarno (c) Aquino 


4. The current prime minister of Israel is ? 
(a) Arens (b) Shamir (c) Begin 


The International Quotient Test courtesy of: 


Robert Schuiteman for the International 


Studies committee. 
Answers on page: 20 


the young men reverse their posturing and 
woo the maidens. 

The Acting Company is America’s only 
permanent, nationally touring theatre 
company. Founded in 1972 by John House- 
man and Margot Harley, the Company was 
established to give highly-talented, highly- 
trained young actors the opportunity to 
develop their skills and hone their craft 
through thechallenge of touring in classical 
and contemporary repertory. 

Tickets for Love's Labour's Lost are priced 
at $17, $15, and $13, with group, student, 
seniorcitizenand WGBH memberdiscounts 
available. The pre-performance birthday 


Tickets ..are p 


«$17, $18, and $1 
celebration and symposium are free, and 
the public is invited to attend; however, 
reservations are required. 

Allevents will take place at Durgin Hall, 
located on the South Campus of the Univer- 
sity of Lowell at the corner of Pawtucket 
and Wilder Sts. The theatre is handicapped 
accessible and free, lighted parking is 
nearby. 

For tickets, reservations, and informa- 
tion, call the center at (508) 459-0350. 


Alumni Association 
Scholarship 
$300 


For eligibility requirements and 
applications see: 
Dottie Holmes, Treasurer 
Alumni Association, room B-209 


Deadline: May 1, 1989 
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Learning the basics 


S. Proposki photo 
GINA CONSENTINO goes over procedures with Carol Champoux, RN, in the Health 
Education Support Center. 


Back to Africa 


Nigerian student discusses life in homeland 


By ROCHELLE TULO 
Guest Contributor 
Alade, a thirty-three year old man from 
Nigeria whom I met Alade and became 
friends with last semester. He is in a trans- 
fer program studying for his bachelor’s 
degree in Mechanical Engineering. 


I began with questions about the gov- 
ernment in Nigeria. Alade did not feel there 
was much of a difference between his gov- 
ernment and the United States, but I found 
the system to be quite different. 

Nigeria is ruled by a Democratic Mili- 
tary Government. The military elects the 
president, more commonly referred to as 
the Head of States. The citizens of Nigeria 
do not vote. The Head of States remains in 
office until he is overthrown or he dies. 

Each state is governed by one man who 
is elected Governor by the military. Whena 
new law has to be made, all the Governors 
from each state get together to consider on 
the law. 

Nigeria also has a system of “Tradi- 
tional Law,” subcultural laws that are cre- 
ated by village head, after he has gained 
permission from the Governor. If one was 
to visit a village with Traditional Law, it 
would be wise to be familiar with these 
laws beforehand. If a person breaks a Tradi- 
tional Law, people of the village will be- 
come offended and the offender would have 
to serve the penalty. 

I also found the school systems to be 
quite different from our own . All children 
in private or public schools are required to 
wear uniforms. Nigeria follows the British 
system that is unlike the grading system in 
the United States. Preschool is called the 
Infantry system. When children complete 
Infantry one and two, they go on to Stan- 
dard one through six (elementary school) 
for eight years. 

Once Standard one through six is com- 
pleted, the children are required to take a 
G2exam given by the Board of Education. If 
the exam is passed, the student goes on to 
Classes one through five, a combination of 
junior and senior high school. 

In order to graduate, all students are 
required take a West African Examination 
Council Exam (WAEC). A student will re- 
ceive a diploma only if he or she passes the 
exam. The age of graduation is sixteen. 

Those choosing to go on to college have 
a choice of going to a university or a tech- 
nology school. If one chooses to go to a 
technology school, the first two years of 
completion will result in an Ordinary Na- 
tional Diploma (O.N.D.). If one was to 
continue on more years, the student would 


receive a Higher National Diploma 
(H.N.D.). Both are given by the British 
Department of Education. 

Outside of school, the most common 
clothing worn by womenare dresses called 
Eros and Bubas worn with a scarf. Both 
dresses are short with long sleeves and are 
wrapped around the body. Some cultures 
require the women to wear a full length 
dress, completely covering the body. Men 
wear a Dasiki (shirt) and shokotos (pants), 
baggy looseclothes made of colorful cotton. 

Holidays celebrated in Nigeria that are 
not celebrated in the United States are Inde- 
pendence Day on Oct. 10, theday the British 
gave Nigeria independence, and Poppy 
Day, in remembrance of the people who 
died in the first and second world wars. 
Christmas is celebrated in almost the same 
way as in the United States, except they 
have a display of fireworks on that day. 

Common foods in Nigeria are rice, yams, 
cesava,and ground yams which are used to 
make breads and biscuits. Alade’s favorite 
food is cesava. He does not buy yams too 
often in the United States because they are 
too expensive. 

Nigerians live by rules of respect. Alade 
stressed the rule of respect within the fam- 
ily. When someone marries into the family, 
it is expected that the in-laws show respect 
for each other. For instance, if a man mar- 
ries into the family where there are older 
brothers-in-law who are older than he, the 
man must show them respect and call them 
Uncle. The same pertains to women, and it 
is also expected for a younger brother- in- 
law to call the new member of the family 
Uncle or Auntie. 

Nigerians also respect elders outside of 
the home. When one meets an elders on the 
street the person is expected to bow to greet 
them. Whena young girl brings a boy home 
to meet her parents, he must bow to them. 
When he has known them for a while, 
however, he will not have to bow every 
time. 

In closing, Alade and I discussed more 
personal questions. 

When asked he misses most about his 
country, Alaide says, “The environment. I 
miss the warm weather year round.” 

He misses “the too humid summer 
days” the least. The hardest things for him 
to adjust to when he first moved to the 
United States werethe “behaviors and ideas 
of Americans. They get involved with other 
people’s problems. They are rude and do 
not respect their elders.” 

Editor's note: 

Rochelle Tulo is a student in Cynthia J. 
Crivaro’s Intro. to Sociology class. 
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Support 


Health center provides 
education and support 


By CHRIS DROGOS 
Staff Reporter 


Since its inception approximately three 
years ago, the Health Education Support 
Center has become a vital extension to the 
health options offered at NECC. 

The center offers a slide viewing or 
meeting area for small groups and an audio 
visual lab for storage and viewing of as- 
sorted educational videos. The lab works as 
~ satellite of the media center by providing 

4dio visual resources to the health options 
.n B-Building. 

In addition to this, the center has a 
clinical lab which is a mock hospital room. 
Mannequins take the place of live patients 
and all the equipment the nursing students 
will encounter in a real hospital is there. 

Theclinical lab “really does prepare you,” 
says Carol Poulin, RN, part of the center’s 
staff, “When you get out into the clinical 
area, you are expected to know how to do 
everything.” 

Preparing nursing students to work ina 
clinical setting is praised as being the most 
important featureof the center. After seeing 
a skill demonstrated for them in the class- 
room, the students then are given time to 
practice the skill in the clinical lab, under 
the supervision of the nurses staffed by the 
center. 

Once students feel that they have mas- 
tered the skill, they set up an appointment 
with a nurse in a process known as passing 
off. Once the student has successfully passed 
off, they are then ready to go into the clini- 
cal setting and perform the skill on a pa- 
tient. 

“| felt very comfortable,” says nursing 
student Diane Lee. “After doing everything 
in the lab you feel comfortable going into 
the clinical situation.” ‘ 

Fellow student Karen Damron adds, 
“When you gotoa patient you would never 
say ‘this is my first time doing this skill’ 
because it isn’t.” 

The day nurses, Frances Danahy, RN, 


Carol Poulin 


"When you get out into 
the clinical area, 
you are expected 
lo know 

_ howtodo 
everything.” 


Carol Poulin, RN, Carol Champoux, RN, 
and evening nurses Cecilia Lavoie, RN, 
Sylvia Franklin, RN, are as valuable as the 
center itself. 

“The staff is extremely supportive of 
the students and also of the faculty. They 
try to accommodate us in every way pos- 
sible,” says Dr. Thelma Halberstadt, pro- 
fessor, department of registered nursing. 

Jean Dyer, centercoordinator, says, “The 
five nurses I have working with meare very 
dedicated and they are the real reason for 
the success of the center.” 

Adrienne Markham, associate profes- 
sor, department of registered nursing, says 
that the functions of the center are “invalu- 
able, an integral part of our curriculum,” 
and “an excellent way for nursing students 
to learn.” 


The centeris setup to supportany ofthe 
human services and health professions, but 
it mainly supports the registered nursing 
program. “We're here for any of the pro- 
grams that need us,” says Dyer. “No matter 
which aspect of our services they might 


“" 


use. 


Rincon Hispano 


By PROF. DONALD CONWAY 
LA CULTURAL Y LA LENGUA 

La historia, la religion y, en general, las 
formas de vida de cada sociedad ayudan a 
la creacion de expresiones idiomaticas que 
entranen la conversacion diaria, aunque su 
origen se haya olividado. El pasado entra, 
asi,a formar parte del presente de la cultura 
en la cual vivimos. Veamos algunos ejem- 
plos. 

A. HAY MOROS EN LA COSTA; hay 
peligro, oalguien puede estar eschuando la 
conversacion. Este dicho recuerda el temor 
que, en los siglos XVI y XVII, sentian los 
habitantes de la costa mediterranea de 
Espana ante los frequentes ataques de los 
piratas turcos y del norte de Africa. Se usa 
por ejemplo, para advertir a alquien que no 
mencioneciertos temas en presencia deunos 
ninos:=No me locuentes ahora. Hay moros 
en la costa.= 

B. Algo es obra de romanos: un trabajo 
dificil, que lleva mucho tiempo. Algunos de 
los monumentos de los romanos contrui- 
dos en Espana, como el acueducto de Se- 
govia, necesitaron mucho tiempo y esfu- 
erzo para ser treminados. Por eso se puede 
decir: = Escribir una buena enciclopedia es 


obra de romanos. = 

C. Poner una pica en Flandes: hacer algo 
muy dificil. Una de las armas que usaban 
los soldados espanoles de los siglos XVI y 
XVllen las guerras de Flandes (lo que ahora 
es Belgica y Holanda) era una pica (pike). 
Esas guerras fueron una constante fuente 
de adventuras, y haber sido soldado en 
Flandes era causa de orgullo. Asi, cuando 
uncurso es muy dificil, un estudiante puede 
comentar: = Sacar una A en clase es poner 
una pica en Flandes. = 


D.Quemar las naves, como Cortes: tomar 
una desicion muy importante, de la cual no 
se puede volver atras. Hernan Cortes, el 
conquistador de Mexico, destruyo sus pro- 
pios barcos despues de desembarcar en lo 
que es ahora Veracruz, haciendo asi im- 
posible la retirada. Alguien puede decir: = 
Hoy queme las naves. Deje mi trabajo, y 
ademas le dije al jefe que es un imbecil, asi 
que no padre volver a trabajar alli.= 

E. Valer un Peru; ser una persona 0 cosa 
de mucho valor. Las enormes riquezas 
encontradas en Peru y en la actual Bolivia 
dieron origen a esta expresion. = Mi madre 
es una mujer extraordinaria. Vale un Peru.= 
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Round two: 


By JACQUES LAMBERT 
Staff Reporter 

As a player he was great. As a coach he 
was good. He even was able to build a 
winning team as a general manager, but as 
team president, general manager and coach, 
Phil Esposito went too far. 

With just three games left in the regular 
season Espo fired head coach Michel 
Bergeron, cutting the Ranger’s throats. 

After leading the Ranger from the bot- 
tom of the Patrick Division to the top in one 
year, Bergeron now finds himself in the 
unemployment line. Espo’s reason for 
dumping Bergeron was “The team wasn’t 
playing as well as I like the past couple of 
months.” 

What did Esposito do as interim coach 
the last three games of the season and the 
playoffs? Lost every game. The Rangers 
were swept by the Pittsburgh Penguins in 
four games in the first round. The heavily 


File photo 
NEW YORK Rangers' General Manager, 
Phil Esposito. 


favored Rangers were not ableto pull them- 
selves together after the shake-up and now 
find themselves on the golf course instead 
of the ice. 

The Rangers weren’ttheonly team upset 


inthe first round. The Washington Capitals 
were knocked out of post season action by 
the underdog Flyers in six games. 

Flyer fan Lynn Spitalere said, “Philly’s 
my favorite team, but I didn’t think they 
would get by the Caps.” 

Flyer fans weren’t the only one’s sur- 
prised to see their teams move on. Bruins 
fans were also surprised to see B’s alive 
after round one. 

Bruins fan Wendi Blais said, “Boston has 
a great team, but they played so poorly 
against Buffalo all year I didn’t think they 
had a chance.” 

After going 0-5-3 against the Sabres this 
season, the B’s tuned the tide, winning four 
straight after being embarrassed in game 
one 6-0 at home. 

In other first round action the Canadi- 
ans harpooned the Whalers in four straight. 
The Chicago Blackhawks upset last years 
conference finalist the Detroit Red Wings in 
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Bruins to lose to Habs 


seven games. St. Louise walked all over the 
North stars in five. 


The power house Flames squeaked by 
the Vancouver Cunucks in six, and for only 
the second time in eight years Wayne 
Gretzky won’t be in the cup finals. The L.A. 
Kings were knocked off their throne by 
Edmonton in six. 


a Py i Jee 


Jumping ahead to round two, here are 
the Observer playoff picks. 

Montreal vs. Boston - B’s play well but 
come up short. Hab’s in six. 

Philli vs. Pitts - Lemieux and Co. fly past 
Flyers in six. 

Chicago vs. St Louis - Blackhawks sing 
blues, St. Louis in five. 

Calgary vs. Edmonton-HotFlames burn 
Oil(ers) in six. 


“HOW I MADE $18,000 
FOR COLLEGE 
BY WORKING WEEKENDS.” 


When my friends and I graduated 
from high school, we all took part-time 


qi i> 
. As soon as] finished Advanced 


the Guard gave me acash 
$2, 000. I’m also getting 
another $5,000 for tuition and books, 
thanks to the New GI Bill. 
Not to mention my monthly Army 
Guard paychecks. They'll add up to 
more than $11,000 over the six years 


jobs to pay for college. 


They ended up in car washes and 
hamburger joints, putting in long hours 


for little pay. 
Not me. My job takes just one 


weekend a month and two weeks a year. 


Yet, I’m earning $18,000 for college. 


Because | joined my local Army 


National Guard. 


They’re the people who help our 


state during emergencies like hurn- 
canes and floods. They’re also an 


Training, 
bonus oO 


I’m in the Guard. 


And if I take out a college loan, the 
Guard will help me pay it back —up to 
$1,500 a year, plus interest. 

It all adds up to $18,000 —or n 
—for college for just a little of my time. 
And that’s a heck of a better deal than 
any car wash will give you. 

THE GUARD CAN HELP PUT 


Or more 


YOU THROUGH COLLEGE, TOO. 


COUPON. 


phone directo: 


SEE YOUR LOCAL RECRUITER 
FOR DETAILS, CALL TOLL-FREE 
800-638-7600; OR MAIL THIS 


*In Hawaii: 737-5255; Puerto Rico: 721-4550; Guam: 477-9957; Virgin Islands 
(St. Croix): 773-6438; New Jersey: 800-452-5794. In Alaska, consult your local 


© 1985 United States Goverment as represented by the Secretary of Defense 


All nghts reserved 
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MAIL TO: Army National Guard, P.O. Box 6000, Clifton, NJ 07015 
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US CITIZEN. O YES ONO 


AREACODE PHONE 


SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 


BIRTH DATE 


important part of our country’s military 
defense. 

So, since I’m helping them do such 
an important job, they’re helping me 
make it through school. 


so Aamiy s Americans At Their Best. 


OCCUPATION 


STUDENT O HIGH SCHOOL ear 
PRIOR MILITARY SERVICE C YES 0 


RANK AFM/MOS 


Cry ame 
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.\ Rainy days 
‘2 Knights’ baseball team 


starts well despite weather 


were 


Time to play? 


COACH MIKE ROWINSKI takes advantage of the good weather to practice. 


Bass bite quickly now 


By JOHN FISH 
Staff Reporter 

It’s time to crack out the rod,reel and 
tackle box. Some people may think it is too 
early, but some of the best fishing is avail- 
able right now. 

In eastern Massachusetts, the shallow 
water bass fishing begins in mid-March 
with pre-spawn cold-water action. 

The ponds with the best early season 
action are the ones that have moving water 
flowing into them. The flowing water causes 
the bass to move around in order to feed. 

The shallow areas warm much quicker 
than the rest of the lake. The shallow water 
also grows vegetation earlier, which will 


THE SPRING 
GOLD RUSH IS ON! 


$50 


$715 


OFF OFF OFF 


By PETER COTE 
Staff Reporter 

It’s been a wet season thus far for the 
NECC baseball team. 

With only the month of April to play 
regular season games, Mother Nature has 
been very uncooperative so far. 

Out of the past eight scheduled game 
dates, NECC has only been ableto play two 
games. “It hurts to have a lot of rainouts 
because it’s almost impossible to make them 
up,” said Coach Mike Rowinski. 

NECC needs to make up games with 
Housatonic at home, and Holyoke in a 
double headeraway.The game with Spring- 
field Community College was canceled 
permanently. 

“It’s hard to get involved in your season 
when the weather is like this,” Rowinski 
said. 

Despite the rainouts, the Knights do 
have a good record at 3-4. 

Due to not playing many games, they 
were forced to count five games of their so- 
called exhibition season in New Jersey as 
regular season games. The Knights are now 
responsible officially for the 1-4 exhibition 
record. 

They opened their season with two wins 
at home against Manchester Community 
College, lifting the Knights to third placein 
the district. 

NECC played these “home” games at 
Lawrence Stadium because the new park- 
ing lot construction project has torn up the 
field. 

“1 feel like a hobo,” said Rowinski, add- 
ing the team plays its games at Lawrence 
Stadium and Pentucket High School and 
practices on a softball field. 

“Playing off campus hurts, but what can 
we do about it,” he said . “The timing of the 


K. Alfeiri photo 


attract the big bass. 

Early spring bass are hungry, aggres- 
sive and naive. Most haven't seen a fisher- 
man or been stung by a hook in at least six 
months. Don’t forget it’s beena long winter 
and the bass are hungry. 


Massachusetts law allows you to keep a 
limit of five largemouth bass daily that are 
at least 12 inches long, but since it is near 
spawning season, theconservation minded 
fisherman will let all of his catches go. 


At no other time of the year, including 


spawning period are trophy bass soaggres- 
sive and so vulnerable. 


$25 


rP----.. . 


8 Ashburton Place, 
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Suffolk Univers; 


Anda better future. 


"The timing of the project was bad, 
___ butithad tobe done...” 


project was bad, but it had to be done, and 
it’s really no one’s fault.” 

“Manchester isa very strong team which 
finished third in New England last season. 
These were two very big wins for us,” 
Rowinski said. 

Starting pitcher Rich Cunningham got 
off to ashaky start, but he went the distance, 
despite giving up solo homers in the first 
and third innings to put Manchester up 2-0. 

In the fourth, Arsenault singled, Lane 
walked, and John Cail hit a double, driving 
Arsenault in. Folensbee hit a long fly ball, 
driving Lane home to tie the score at two. 
Emerie Arsenault kept the scoring parade 
alive with a three-run homer. 

In the sixth, NECC’s “Mr. Baseball,” 
Cail, hit a crushing home run to put the 
Knights ahead 3-2. The game was then 
blown open by a Luke Fitzgerald grand 
slam. 

Later, Cail hit another two-run shot. The 
final score was 16-2 Knights. 

“Our biggest thing was we got big hits 
with men on base,” Rowinski said. 

Mike Lane was the winning pitcher, 
giving up only two runs, five strikeouts, 
five walks. 

Their next home game, weather permit- 
ting, is Thursday, April 27, at 4 p.m. against 
DeanJunior College. This game comes after 
a very long road trip and fan support is 
greatly appreciated, Rowinski said. 


Heres your ticket 
to asmooth transfer 


I 
ty! 
NEC 4/1/99 I 
— oe mes oe mall 


JOSTENS 


POMtEseiceAg S C OL L'E.G;E (Rol NG» 
Date: April 24, 28 Time: 10 a.m.- 2p.m. Deposit Required: $25 
Place Cafe = Doo | Bee a 


Meet with y 


resenta 


Suffolk University gives you every opportunity 
to continue your college education. Located on — 
Beacon Hill, just a few steps from Government 
Center, Suffolk offers close, personal attention 
during the transfer process. There are more than 
800 courses and over 80 different majors to stimulate 
your interests and develop your talents. You can 
study computer science, biology, history, chemistry, 
English, aviation systems, accounting, journalism, 
management or political science for example. 
Financial aid is available, too. For more informa- 
tion about continuing your education, send 
us the coupon. Or call Suffolk University 
Admissions at (617) 573-8460. 
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Biba nahn? 


Softball fever strikes 


K. Alfeiri photo 
SOFTBALL COACH Chuck Lombardo catches while baseball coach Mike Rowinski 
gets in some hitting practice last week. 


Boggs may soon go 


Atlanta's 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Sports Editor 

According to a Boston Herald article, 
Atlanta Braves owner Ted Turner has ex- 
pressed great interest in Red Sox all-star 
third baseman Wade Boggs. 

Boggs, who has been the center of atten- 
tion throughout the off-season has not yet 
commented on the possibility of him going 
to Atlanta, but according toa Braves’ source, 
the Red Sox have opened negotiations with 
Atlanta and are willing to listen to any 
proposals. 

The Braves, who posted one of the worst 
records in all of baseball last season, are 
looking to. improve themselves this year 
and are willing to trade anyone necessary 
to obtain Boggs, even if it means trading 
away all-star center fielder Dale Murphy. 

“He (Ted Turner) has told (his) people 
to spend whatever it takes to get the needed 
attractions,” said the Brave,s source. 

There is even the possibility of a three- 
way trade involving the Red Sox, Braves, 
and Seattle Mariners according to the Her- 
ald, but the exact structure of the trade is 


ed Turner wants Sox thirdbaseman 


unofficial. 

If the three way deal were to occur, it 
would probably mean Boggs going to At- 
lanta, Murphy going to Seattle, and Mari- 
ners left hander Mark Langston coming to 
Boston along with Seattle third baseman 
Jim Presley. 

The Red Sox have been trying to trade 
Boggs away since the beginning of spring 
training, but stillinsist they have not sought 
any offers. 

“We have not gone to any one team 
seeking a trade. They (the other team) have 
come to us and asked about Boggs’ availa- 
bility. We'll listento any reasonable offers,” 
said Lou Gorman, Red Sox general man- 
ager. 

There are two major hurdles standing 
in the way of a potential deal involving 
Boggs. He (Boggs) has to first approve a 
trade because of the no trade clause in his 
contract, and second, a new contract has to 
be worked out with his new team before he 
leaves Boston. His current contract expires 
at the end of this season. 

Alan Nero, Boggs’ agent, has made his 
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i Softball team 


needs players 


By PAM MORAN 
Staff Reporter 

This year the NECC women’s softball 
teamis having extremely difficult time field- 
ing nine players. The same group was first 
in the state and third in the region a year 
ago, but with two returning players, the 
team has its work cut out for it this season. 

Tracy Martino, pitcher and liberal arts 
major, came to NECC four semesters ago 
from Haverhill High School, a competitive 
school in all sports. Martino played at the 
varsity level at Haverhill High school for 
three years. 

“Competition is fun,” said Martino, who 
has participated in college softball for two 
years. After graduating from NECC she 
plans to transfer to another school, and 
later become an elementary school teacher. 

The second returning player, Chris 
O’Connor, is also a liberal arts major, who 
is finishing her fourth semester at NECC. 

O’Connor has played softball for many 
years. Her career started when she played 
for her junior high team and, shethen moved 
on to be an all-star at Tyngsboro High 
School. She graduated in 1981 and took a 
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STRANDED WATER fountain sits in 
front of torn up playing fields. 


few years off to work. Asked what she 
enjoys most about NECC softball, she said, 
“It’s a team sport and the people are great.” 

After O’Connor graduates from North- 
ern Essex, she hopes to transfer to either 
Merrimack or Northeastern and pursue a 
career in sports medicine. 

Other than playing softball she enjoys 
tennis. Her hobbies include weight lifting, 
biking and tanning at the beach. 


intentions quite clear in making Boggs the 
wealthiest man in baseball after his present 
contract expires. He has already stated he 
will seek $3 million per year for three years. 
If Nero is going to seek a contract of this 
magnitude, the most lucrative place for 
him to turn would be the Atlanta Braves 
and Turner, who has already said he would 
spare no expense in acquiring Boggs. 


Although Atlanta seems to be the most 
profitable place for Nero and Boggs to turn, 
it doesn’t necessarily mean the Braves are 
the only team knocking on Gorman’s door. 

Gorman has been approached by sev- 
eral teams so far this season, including the 
Kansas City Royals, Seattle Mariners, 
Houston Astros, and New York Mets, but 
has yet to receive a worthwhile offer. 


Days of pro sports heroes 
may not return very soon 


By KEN DeBENEDICTIS 
Staff Reporter 

Remember the days whena kid could go 
toa ball game and watch his favorite player 
and wish he could be just like him? Or 
imitate a basketball star as he pretends to 
shoot the winning basket with no time left 
on the clock? These were classic sports 
heroes who kids could look up to and hope 
to be someday. 

It’snow 1989 and its hard to read asingle 
newspaper or watch a single sportscast 
without hearing about some scandal in- 
volving an athlete. What has happened to 
the traditional sports hero? It’s getting soa 
kid can’t look up to a player without a 
player’s name being tarnished by gossip 
and controversy. 

In this past spring training, were the 
newspapers headlining the progress of the 
teams? No, instead readers were informed 
about Wade Boggs’ problems with his 
mistress and wife, Darryl Strawberry fight- 
ing with his teammates, and Pete Rose’s 
gambling addiction. What happened to the 


days whenalla person heard abouta player, 
off the field, was when he visited a hospital 
to wish a young fan well. Today, the only 
time a player visits a hospital is when he 
checks in for drug addiction. Something is 
definitely wrong. 

It’s not just the players, but the nosy 
media as well. There were skeletons in the 
closets of past sports heroes, but the fans 
never found out about them, unlike today 
when, kids images of their heroes become 
scarred with every newscast. 

Remember Pete Rose’s hitting streak, 
him sliding into second base head first, 
running to first base on a walk, and all the 
records he broke? Ask any ten year-old 
about Pete Rose now and he might look at 
you weirdly. 

Pretty soon children may be organizing 
their baseball cards by the most to least 
controversial player rather than by the best 
teams. 

Do athletes not realize they are the 
idols to thousands of kids around the coun- 
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'Oil Can Boyd' 


Team hopes he comes back strong this baseball season 


By JOHN FISH 
Staff Reporter 

Dennis “Oil Can” Boyd, unlike the rest 
of his teammates, has been out of the head- 
lines and has quietly had the best spring 
training of his seven year career. 

Boyd had a very good season in ‘87, 
piling up 13 wins by the all-star break. He 
ran into shoulder problems at the end of the 
season, however. 

In ‘88 after running up a 9-7 E.R.A,, 
doctors found a blood clot in Boyd's pitch- 
ing shoulder. This type of injury has ruined 
the careers of many big league pitchers. 

“I’ve blocked all of those things out,” the 


29 year-old pitcher said, amazed that he has 
been able to return. “I haven’t been trying 
either. It’s just happened. That’s what I 
want. My confidence.” 

So far this spring Boyd has made five 
appearances, pitched 20 innings and al- 
lowed 26 hits. Mostimportant, hehas looked 
better each outing and has had no shoulder 

ain. 

With the loss of lefty Bruce Hurst the Sox 
will need 18 to 20 wins out of Boyd to win 
their division. The team knows that with 
his high level of confidence and a healthy 
arm, “Oil Can” can do what few pitchers 
have done before. 
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Several NECC professors 
demonstrate for pro-choice 
ruling in Supreme Court 


By LYNNE BROWN 
Editor 

Four professors from Northern Essex 
Community College traveled from Haver- 
hill to Washington, D.C. to march with 
several hundred thousand pro-choice 
demonstrators from across the nation and 
world. 

The march held Sunday, April 9 , pri- 
marily sponsored by the National Organi- 
zation For Women(NOW),camejust weeks 
before the Supreme Court is scheduled to 
review thecontroversial 1986 Missouri anti- 
abortion law, Webster v. Reproductive 
Health Services, Inc. 

Under the Missouri law public funds, 
either for personnel or facilities, can not be 
used for counseling prospective patients or 
administering abortions unless the woman’s 
life is threatened by the pregnancy. 

If the Supreme Court decides in favor of 
Webster, the right to choice could be threat- 
ened by a deluge of similar laws in individ- 
ual states. The Supreme Court may not 
have to consider overturning Roe v. Wade; 
instead it may be slowly chipped away by 
state laws following the lead of the Mis- 
souri law. 

Priscilla Bellairs, Eleanor Hope-Mc- 
Carthy, and Catherine Sanderson of the 
English department and Selma Singer of 
the sociology department joined the pro- 
test as members of the New England 
Women's Studies Association. 

“ felt Lhad to be there for my children,” 
Singer said. She felt similarly compelled to 
participate in the historic civil rights march 
on Washington in 1963 when Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. delivered his “I Have A Dream” 
speech. She was joined by one of herdaugh- 
ters at the pro-choice rally. 

Singer described being in the mass of 
pro-choice activists as “exciting, stimulat- 
ing, and thrilling because the numbers were 
just overwhelming.” 

March for Women’s Equality / Women’s 
Lives attracted between 300,000 and 600,000 
demonstrators, many of whom were 
dressed in white, the original color of the 
suffragettes. 

It originally began as a demonstration 
for the ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, but the focus was switched to 
pro-choice when the advances made by 
Roev. Wade were being jeopardized by the 
political and judicial climate surrounding 
the issue of abortion. 

It becomes an economic class issue if 
ground is lostand a woman’s rights to have 
an abortion are seriously impaired in some 
states. 

“The fact is rich women canalways go to 
Canada, Sweden, Tokyo or wherever but 
poor women can’t afford that option,” 
Singer said. Poor women will be forced to 
have the child or to abortions either self- 
inflicted or in back alleys if the right to 
choice is taken away. 

Bellairs said, “I felt enormous despair 
for almost all women’s issues. There being 
no good choices for women in the last elec- 
tion.” 

Discussing reasons forthe Washington 
march, she said, “It was important to find 
out whether there were lots of people w ill- 
ing to literally rally around these issues.’ 

“| have felt strong about the issue for a 
long time,” Sanderson said. She speaks from 
the perspective of personally experiencing 
an illegal abortion prior to Roe v. Wade. 
Illegal abortions are not pleasant and leave 
the women “with varying degrees of medi- 
cal complications.” 

She adds, “Obviously abortion is a form 
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Thousands rally in D.C. 


of birth control of last resort that is to be 
avoided at all possible costs.” 

“I wanted to add one more person to the 
mass of people,” Sanderson said. “It was 
really wonderful. Every added person made 
the movement stronger.” 

Hope-McCarthy said, “It was the kind 
of action that gives you tremendous faithin 
your fellow human beings, who inconven- 
ienced themselves to be heard.” Recently 
Hope-McCarthy taught her composition 
students about Plato’s four virtues: cour- 
age, temperance, wisdom, and justice. She 
asked the students to list four virtues and 
only one person listed courage. 

Courage was always thought as neces- 
sary to demonstrate or protest, yet she said, 
“What was often needed was the willing- 
ness to be inconvenienced. To say what you 
stood for when you needed to be counted.” 

She was energized and exhilarated by 
the march and amazed to run into people 
she knew such asa Northern Essex student 
and Seabrook activists. 

Although Hope-McCarthy knew her son, 
Ted Hope, would be at the rally she never 
expected to find him inthe crowd. He found 
her. She was delighted he chose to join the 
march. 

“There are certain things you like to pass 
onto your children,” Hope-McCarthy said. 
Rallying behind a cause even when you are 
personally inconvenienced is on the list. 

“The big turnout gives a sense of vari- 
ous groupsin support of pro-choice,” Hope- 
McCarthy said. Sanderson said, “It’s not 
just the women’s movement, there were a 
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College 
represented 


PRISCILLA BELLAIRS, right, one 
of several members of NECC's 
faculty to march in the nation's 
capital. 
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Pro-choice 
demonstration 


E. Hope-McCarthy photos 
TOP LEFT, YOUNG and old alike march 
at the Washington rally. Above, both 
men and women make their feelings 
known about the abortion issue. Left, 
Women's Studies Association members 
walk along the march route. 


Hi, mom 


TED HOPE, son of Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, meets his mother at the pro-choice rally 


in Washington, D.C. 


number of men at the demonstration. It 
seems most relevant to women, but a 
number of men feel very strongly.” 

There were many different groups rep- 
resented at the demonstration including, 
Catholics For Free Choice, Men for Choice, 
Nuns and Priests for Choice as well as Boys 
for Women’s Rights represented by a boy 
about 11 years-old. One demonstrator car- 
ried a sign saying ‘Make Women Safe, 
Castrate Congressman.’ The Emma 
Goldman Affinity Group was represented 
by members carrying a banner, which read, 
“If I can’t dance its not my revolution.” 
They danced. 

“It wasn’t an angry march. There was 
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Catherine Sanderson 


"It wasn't an angry march. 
There was solidarity and 


hope. “ 


solidarity and hope,” Sanderson said. 

The largest recorded march in the his- 
tory of the pro-choice movement is “laying 
the ground for battles tocome,” Singer said. 
“This is really just a beginning of a revitali- 
zation of the women’s movement.” 
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